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mle 3 sett | termination to this controversy by the disruption of especially due from States bound together im a con-| views. The oppressor is hated, bat the unresistingly alone gave her this country; and was thus recog- | Sia in the Staten.” ‘And this is a benefit to the 
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|titories to prevent such a result would be a climax | intercourse. instead of respect and w ener de-| rant than the slave who submits to his power- The To vindicate this boundary for Texas, as a member less as 8 remedy—and worse than useless in its usur- 
Sede . of your instita-| Southern States, therefore, although a minority. are of the Union. the Mexican war took place, and in|pation. Such are the various measures which con- 
which it is the paramount duty of Congress to} fon of Slavery have for years past characterized | not exempt from the responsibility of preserying the |the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, it was finally stitute this compromise. 
avoid. : ; f the commuication addressed to you by the Northern | Constitution, and in preserving it to protect them- vindicated and settled, by a clause in the treaty, de-| Wedonot believe that many of the politicians, 
13. Resolved, That this Convention will not con-| States. And what is your condition in the Union ?) selves. | signating the Rio Grande as the boundary between and still less that the people of the South rho have 
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the motives of those who would restore tranquility 
to the country, nor shall we impugn in any form 
those who have assisted to frame or who have yielded 
a support to the measures. But, if our view of its 

rovisions are correct, instead of a “ compromise,” it 
is @ comprehensive scheme of emancipation ; and if 
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tions, Why the non-slaveholding States do not sup- 
port these measures, we are unable to understand, 
unless it be that haughty fanaticism, inflated with 
success, disdains accomplishing its object by indirec- 
tion. If these measures, however, were really & 


com 
the North, it would be of doubtful e iency for 


the ‘South to propose it. Three times in Congress, 


tion by Congress, fifteen soveriga States have con- 
sented to be carried into the courts of the country 
and there to submit their sovereign rights in a terri- 
tory belonging to them to their final arbitrament. 
Their humiliation did not win the respect or eonfi- 
dence of the North, and the proposition was twice 
rejected. 

The South, in our opinion, might accept one other 
compromise, not because it is coextensive with our 
right, but because it has been twice sanctioned by 
those who have gone before us. If the North offers 
the Missouri compromise, to extend to the Pacific 
ocean, the South cannot reject it, provided a distinct 
a of our right to enter the territory south 
of 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude, is Pines in the 
compromise. We should take this line at a partition 
line between the two sections of the Union ; and, 
besides this, nothing but what the constitution be- 
stows. Although the Northern States would acquire 
by this compromise three-fourths of our vacant ter- 
ritory, they will have renounced the insufferable 
pretension of restricting and preventing the exten- 
_— the South, whilst they should extend indefi- 
nitely. 

Raving thus, fellow-citizens, laid before you @ 


effect this result is a plain violation of the Constitu-|with respect to it on the part of Congress was 
tion of the United States. equally forbidden by the Constitution. But, at the 
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Mr. Gordon, of Virginia, from the committee on of those we represent, we have assembled together in the ra of Salyer ea yh legislated | yiclations of the Constitution, which now press and | putes them ; and, under the pretext that they are 
resolutions and propositions, reported the following |°°. confer with each other concerning your relation -rabetags moat te te se! bier hice to ano-/harass the South. By changing their representa-| Very doubilui, proposes to take from her nearly one 
resolutions and Address, which were read, laid oe | with the General Government, and whe: nonslave= aE al by gt Me tela s oe tives, how can the people of the South affect the ma-|balf of her territory. It is by virtue of such pre- 
the table till Monday next, and ordered to be print. | /Oding States of the Union, on the subject of the)ii. sas ail orthern States every fugt | jority in Congress and restore the Constitution ?—| tensions that by the bill two States are to be taken 
ed for the use of the members of the Convention : pip ge of emilee we deem it proper to lay hed hana ae a 2h eer sent eat ‘Thake pepraseaintitss Stet, aod bave done all hee — Southern and given to the Norther State ; 
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1. Resolved, That the territories of the United | resuit be our Prot dercarader i petb ies the | things stop there ? These are all means aiming at bgoe ae ae poe ecorind rom | pay tor: preg see oie sued 
States belong to the people of the several States of] In order that your condition may be understood, | °°, STe*e end—the abolition of Slavery in the) and putting other gpresmatvel in Congress could | States. ; 
this Union as their common property- That the/and the conclusions at which we have arrived be States. Surrendering one of these means, you will) have no effect in restoring the Coostitution Tthas| It is undoubted! hat T 1 
citizens of the several States have equal rights to justly appreciated, it is necessary briefly to refer to but inflame the power by which another will be €x-| been broken by the representatives of the people of | qui ted ats igh Bath ae : oi ee 
migrate with their property to these territories, and|a few past transactions. : acted—and when all are conquered will the evil be] the Northern States who sustain them in their vio deisind fe 4 ne f Cor an |: ial a ee 
are equally entitled to the protection of the Federal) It is now sixteen years since the Institution of arrested? In fifty years twenty new non-slavehold-| ations of the Constitution, It is clear that the hall jag ites, K If, afi rng tee sportier 3 
Goverament in the enjoyment of that property so Slavery in the South began to be agitated in Con- jing States may be added to the Union, whilst many jo1-box in the South is powerless for its protection les } Go a utp 
long as the territories remain under the charge of gress, and assailed by our sister States. Up to which are now slaveholding may become non-slave-| And the same causes which induced the’ violations | the Const solaga mg a a the Era the 
that government. that time, the people of the Northern States Le holding States. There then will be no need as Now| of the Constitntion by the Northern majority prevent bli Seatept File a = jews 7“ e 
2 Resolved, That Congress has no power to ex-|to have respected the rights reserved to the South- openly to put aside the constitution to reach their] its restoration to its integrity ji ro “ae ia praca : essen ipod macs 
clude from the territory ot the United States any|ern States by the Constitution, and to have acted|) ject. It they will deign to do it, the non-slave-| “4 ouchout the Northe s ra serie “Tex ' he Peel see aeo- 
property lawfuily held in the States of the Union, | under the conviction that the subject of Slavery be- a ped will res a - ow ja two- ea netiga obuey angst ton Sor seri ha palletes Bat any Se eae we 
and any act which may be passed by Congress to)ing beyond the legislation of Congress, all agitation Leesan ye a tation at pots a Sts eran contrary, the majority against the South is greater ritories, which leaves a shade of doubt 4s to the 
sanction to consummate their policy. Your condition . the ange Coan than in the lati following | aM rg he pone a ~ fe! to ire aby er 
3. Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to|time, a tion of is pro; ive. i ll bee bs every successive © ection for| Won o° terri ory, which, according to the terms © 
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and, as all laws heretofore existing in territories |right of petitioning Congress on all subjects what- sion to aggression cannot bring us peace and safety them, Lest falee inferences might be (reese it els nfeder an this. paseo gH bly 
once belonging to foreign powers which interlere|soever. As a petition is only the first step in legis- When the doors of Congress were thrown open to ase have taken care jately to reiterate in the - en a : eon ages “eytoss y 
with the full enjoyment of religion, the freedom of| lation, it was clear that aright to petition a legisla- States bi ‘' “3S che of Slavery, if 1 berg Ma Te rr a ent Senator, representing of entering with ‘their property sil Pat onli 
the press, the trial by jury, and ail other rights by |tive body must be limited by its powers ot legisla-| 4; ad moved with energy to avert a slate © f the sane tor tie ees ft the |ing squth of 36 deg. 30 min. north latitud whilst 
persons and property as secured. or recognized in|tion. No one can have a right to ask of another to things unconstitational itself, and surely tending to Uni a h ge ea g sd aa sgh ee st on: a all her eae lyia; ‘north of erg ie 
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to make early provision for the enactment of those claim therefore to present petitions to Congress 00 | heir a cicuat nan had the effet of Rrepiring the resource, then under the ordinary operations of the people throughout all the territory proposed to be 
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pi ae eanieed That to protect property existing in a ect Aye ared ine par Dragariege yt bee potion Oe ans mage Gh rik tes probe ine billions ee statement of your condition—your rights—and the 
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no discrimination in the rotection to be afforded ot peo f th fat t naeee Fis aan { Sta. qiesced, until to hate and persecute the South has) denuncialions of our institutions by many members} you will look at the map of the United States, you| condition in which it will leave you. We recom- 
the description of the et iinet defended “ ai ¢ fala “ ency Pp ihe —- pet become a high passport to honor and power in the of Congress, and threats to coerce us into submission. | will perceive that the territory, proposed to be sur- | mend to you, and exhort you, to eb delegates from 
wis 1 eiewad 79" tha As a Government Ao oe ee aren oh pa a gi golly gaa er tee Union. You have unwisely stood still ; whilst year Although nothing has been done, a report has been rendered by Texas, lies throughout its whole extent) eyery pea ape and dietrioe in ‘the Southern States to 
termine what should be held as propert What-/ large ortion of the Northern or jasc brele il I Pay volume of Anti-Slavery policy and sale She Bawa Ls ale crew of thirteen jalong the western frontier of the Indian territory. | meet us when we again assemble. !t is no ordinary 
ever the States deal with as oot the Federal ag rh it by a rule in the sass x agrees 2: ge! core trirg rrrebygen gr tgr ee all ae oe on kit age ro iat deme Ws slot pip phan pe gas! and must beloocasion which hes assembled us together. The 
Government is bound to vescanige a defend as rena which 7 rovided that all titio sip pars the non-slaveholding States, and the sections of the)? the measures it proposes have beeo premed upon considered as a part of the South. Place along their | Constitution and the Union it created, so long dear 
such, ‘Tisetefore it is the See of thie conveation |) ‘tof St P hould b seep dl sub-| Union now face each other in stern collision. You the South as worthy of her acceptance, we deem it) whole western boundary two non-slaveholding|to your hearts, are to be preserved and your liber- 
that all acts of the Federal Government which tend ok © ecily Thi % ule agit ited er cbe have waited until the constitution of the United | Propet to lay before you a brief consideration of the |Siates, and how long will the Indians be able to| ties and your institutions maintained 
Soe cos haonlien ae rip s 4 ent WAICH tend | Gey = thet a ‘3 ae asa - the|States has been virtually abolished—or what is matters it contains. maintain the institution of Slavery? If the agency 7 ; 
wtgel ta the pee beens es mons recog- peop ng e Northera ee as violating that clause | worse, it is only This report embraces tour distinct measures: Ist, |of Congress is not used, to abolish Slavery in the 

e States, or/of the Constitution which prohibits Congress from |fit to make it. That great principle on which our the admission of California as a State, with the ex-| Indian territory, this end can be easily accomplished We have not hitherto been able to find room for the 
system of fres government reats—of so dividing the clusion of slavery in her constitution ; 2d, territorial | by the very means now in operation against Slavery | following admirably lucid and conclusive letter of I. T. 
oi powers of government that, to a common govern. overaments to be erected over the territories olin the Southern States, which tbe Indian will have|Hopper to the Mayor, though indeed it could only 


estroy the title of any citizen upon American terri-|ances In Decembe i : : T : 7 
prsrsyS plain and palpable violations of the fun-|almost BE iets eit “ z all Seles the | ment, only those powers should be granted which| Utah and New Mexico, with nearly one half of Tex- | but little power to resist. The effect will be that the| pave appeared in the last Standard, as its first publi- 


damental law under which it exists. unlimited power of introducing and considering the cit operation’; whilst all powers over at tte as to be added 19 the lave: BF Uibentent iia {| wir 3, Sertitory, large enough for two more States, i i 
5. Resolved, That the slaveholding States cannot subject of Slavery in Onieres eri asserted. Inthe] posta, Seontar saciioual. sont ‘be reserved to local, provisions for the recapture of fagitive slaves in the | by thoes "ar" Pe MP -elaveholding States. Thus, reais ye pers ae ai bck panei 
and will not submit to the enactment by Congress | mean time, the course of the Northern people show-| or sectional governments—is uprooted from the con- hon-slaveholding States. To understand: whethes loose four large States in California, two in Texas, | Anmivers HAAGRPET ou pikiin a aigiy era 9 puvasva- 
-s ON hae Beem eae ve a ches pepe 2 Se eta nee soy tolled phy eaten stitution. Local and Ee | interests absorb the en heaps soa are consistent biped re rights <e nr two = ne Boge territo bs is oe a tion now will not be considered at all out of date. The 
pon the coord 4 4 eee, : -| time and business of Congress, and thas a sectional| Worthy of our acceptance, each o them must be|The non-slaveholding States wi rought to the |gubjoined reply of the Mayor is also admirabl in its 
property into the territories of the Mover sane - throw this Institution dooms the a News-| despotism —totally irresponsible to the people of the| considered separately. western poundary of Missouri and Arkansas aking ru neko Retna ree te riers nes 
to any law making discriminations in favor © the |papers were set up amongst them. and lecturers South—constituted of the representatives in Con-| The South is excluded by the bill from the whole their whole extent, and will bound Texas on her letter is; lik dent he holds hist a 
proprietors of other property against them. were hired to go abroad to excite them against Sla-| press from the non-slaveholding States—ignorant of| of that part of California lying on the Pacific, includ- whole northern and western frontier. Thus the er is, like a prudent man he holds his tongue, an 
6. Resolved, That it 1s the duty of the Federal} very in the Baar States, Organizations were | our feelings, condition, and jnatitutions—reigns at| ing one hundred and fifty thousand square miles of Southern States will be hemmed in by the non- makes no attempt to defend himself when to do go would 
Government peels to Hee and rin eal pues my rapt De ieee daddies ns Washington. These are the fruits of your past for- territory ; and if this be done by the legislation, of slaveholding States on their whole western border— only show him to be as weak as he has been wrong. 
fae es none of Se raited Sates and to Se ceoaicmicn requires the foghive alaves, like toe a ri mg cetane i en ea OY tee artes A eat Sr ir pce es ar ch yas essential to the lag LATE ANTI-SLAVERY RIOTS IN NEW YORK. 
; ed States, he ion | » Lik we louk into the natare of things, such results| portance. California belongs to the United Srates, | end of abolishing Slavery in the Southern States. 
repudiate the power to make a discrimination be | gitives from justice, to be rendered ony the States | will not seem to be either new or strange. There is|and all action by the individuals in that territory,| What can compensate the South for such enormous New Yorx, 6th Mo, 4th, 1950. 
tween the proprietors of different species of proper-|to whichjthey may have fled, the Legisla but one condition in which one people can be safe| whether from the United States or the rest of the) wrong and spoilation ? To rae Mayor: Ihave received thy favor of the 
15th ult, and deem it incumbent on me to submit 


tion of Slavery or that we dare not move from a con- 
scious inability to protect ourselves. You have un- 


ty in federal le islation. The fulfilment of this | most every orthern State, faithless to this treaty |ynder the dominion of another people, and that is world, appropriating the soil to themselves or erect- a ; 

duty by the Federal Government would greatly stipulation between the States, passed laws desi, when their interests are Gar identical. Then ing a government over it, is of no validity. They one eh eat t eld pagrenrece tier the following rejoinder. 

tend to restore the peace of the country and to allay jand entirely calculated to defeat this provision o regs the subject people with- constitute a people in no proper sense of the term) to the prejudices of the Mi thatst people. Slavery In thy account of the conversation which took 
the exasperation and excitement which now exists Constitation, without which the Union would have out oppressin ves. The identity of inter- but are citizens of the States or countries from which | oxijsted in the District of Columbia set al Congress place at our interview on the 6th ult. thou sayest 
between the different sections of the Union. For it |never existed. and by these laws virtually nullified) ests between them is the security of right of go-|they have come, and to which they still owe their| accepted the cession of the territory composing it that thou informed me that the Chief of Police was 
is the deliberate opinion of this convention that the| the act of 1794, passed byCongress to aid its enforce- But, a3 this identity can scarcely ever allegiance. When, therefore, Congress attempts to| from the States of Maryland and Virginia. No one instructed not only “ to suffer no violence to be com- 
tolerance Congress has given to the notion that fed-| ment. Not content with the agitation of Slavery in| exist between any two people, history bears but one | carry out and confirm the acts of these individuals, | can suppose that Maryland ‘and Virginia slayvehold- mitted,” but also “to suffer none to be threatened 
eral authority might be employed incidentally and political circles, the Northern people forced it also fate of a subject people. They erecting California into a State and excluding Sla-|ing States then and slaveholding States now, could|‘? be committed,” and thou expresses surprise that 
indirectly to subvert or weaken the institutions ex-|into the religious associations extending over the pelled to minister to the pros- very therefrom, it is the same thing as if Congress| have designed to give Congress any power over the|the latter clause was omitted in my statement. | 
isting in the States confessedly beyond federal juris-| Union, and produced a separation of the Methodist | pe: ent of their masters. iPthie had originally passed a law to this effect, without |institution of Slavery in this territory. Indepen- have no recolledtion of hearing it. If [ had, | am 


sure I should have reminded the policemen of it on 


diction and control, is a main cause of the discord \and Baptist churches. The result of all these various | }as always been the case under the ordinary differ-| the intervention ot these individuals. The exclusion | dently of the wrong to the people of the District, to 
my return to the meeting. Bat the point is not im- 


which menace the existence of the Union, and has| methods of assailing Slavery in the Southern States. | ences of interests and feelin which exist between! of Slavery from California is done by the act of Con- aii heir 6 : . 
well nigh destroyed the efficient action of the Fede-|was, that it became the grand topic of inte uch more saan’ mast the experi-|gtess, and by no other authority. ‘The Constitution evil rig ae . la. saat a dl portant ; and I refer to it only to assure thee that 
ral Government itself discussion in Congress and out of Congress, and one | ence of history be realized between the le ft e|of California becomes the act of Congress ; and the | nation prevails by the authority of Congress. Con- nothing could be further trom my intention than to 
7. Resolved, That the performance of this a is|of the most important elements of politics in the| Northern and Southern States. Here is a difference| Wilmot proviso it contains is the Wilmot proviso] press, in the bill reported as ae oart of the so-called | misrepresent in the smallest particular. : 
required by the fuadamental law of the Union. he| Union. Thus an institution, belonging to the South- roductions throughout a territory passed and enforced by the legislation of Congress. | compromise, now begins the work of emancipation, Thou art aware, I presume, and if thou art not, 
equality of the people of the several States com pos- | ern(States exclusively, was wrested from their exclu-| stretching along the whole belt of the temperate| Here, then, is that exclusion from the territory by i declaring that, oe slave is brought into the |there is abundant evidence that violence Was 
ing the Union cannot be disturbed without disturb- sive;control ; and, instead of that protec h the pursuits and characters of the| the act of Congress, which almost every Southern | pjistrict for sale, he shall be “liberated and free.” threatened repeatedly, and continually in all our 
ing the frame of the ‘American institutions. This) the great object of all governments, an . Bat the great difference—the State in the Union has declared she would not sub-| if slave is liberated because he is brought into the | Anti-Slavery meetings, from the first at the Taber- 
principle is violated in the denial of the citizens of | Constitution of the United States guarantees to all | one great difference—the greatest which can exist mit to, plainly and practically enforced by this bill.| District, the next step to liberate him because he és nacle to the fourth ang last at the Hall of the Soci- 
the slaveholding States of power to enter into the|theStates and their institations, the Northern States |among a people—is the institution of Slavery. This|A free people cannot be satisfied with the mode in| in the District, is not dificult. The power to eman- ety Library. At the Tabernacle, Rynders announced 
territories with the property lawfully acquired in|and Congress ander their control, combined togeth pai Southern States as a peculiar} which they are deprived of their rights. A sove-| cipate the slaves in the District of Columbia is thus with threatening gestures, that he would not allow 
the States. The warfare against this right is a war|to assail and destroy Slavery in the South. le, with whom independence as to their internal | reign State will disdain to inquire in what manner | claimed and exercised by Con «Many of the | W- L. Garrison to assail_ the President, .“ clench- 
upon the Constitution. ‘The defenders of this right |Southera States did nothing to vindicate their rights} policy is the condition of their existence. They must she is stripped of her property, anc degraded from|ablest men of the South have enied that Congress ing his fist,’ says ithe Herald, a witness friendly 
are defenders of the Constitution. Those who deny|and arrest this course of thin: The Mexicaa|role themselves or perish. Every colony in thejan equality with her sister States. It is enough that any such power, whilst all agreed, until | to the riot, and ‘ shaking it at Garrison.’ Doing 
or impair its exercise are unfaithful to the Constitu-| war broke out, and, instead o that patriotic co-| world, where ‘African Slavery existed. with one ex- the outrage is done. The mode is of little conse- [ately, that or Congress to interfere with, this insti- |this, he leaped from the gallery upon the platform, 
tion, and, if disunion follows the destruction of the |operation of all sections of the Union, which would | ception, h destroyed; and if this bas been) quence. ‘There is, therefore, in the mode of extend- | tution, whilst Slavery existed in Ma’ land and Vir-|and was followed and surrounded by firty to a_hua- 
right, they are the disunionists. have taken place in the better days of the Republic, |the case under the old and effete governments of | ing the Wilmot Proviso over the territory of Cali-| ginia, would be a gross breach of faith toward those | dred co ay a — a highly cempenne oe 
: : : ini L States, and an outrage upon the whole South. How/|requested Capt. aymond, a policeman, tha ba 
upon the principle we declare, would enable Con-| very first appropriatioa bill to carry it on, the North people of the Northern States? They indignation of the Southern States, or to baffle their | long will that facility which yields to the prejudice should arrest Rynders as.a rioter. Raymond refus- 
 egsbaescea < os ba wt, if ich aa against the buying ‘and selling of slaves be able to|ed, sie = obese hee = an 
erat ae ey are excluded from the whole territory of Cali-| resist the greater prejudice which exists against the |more than he ha’ a perfect right to 
the United States, no longer regarded as prizes for|thus clearly manifesting theit determination that ize, because the circumstances of their condition do| fornia, a territory extensive enough to coahaie tal holding pe gaeoaned Pall in the District Colum. |ovetheard the eanackt as and the policeman’s reply. 
sectional rapacity and ambition, would he gradually | the General Government, in none of its operations, | not compel them to realize, the impossibility of an | large States. \bia 2 He cursed the citizen and made violent demonstra- 
occupied by inhabitants drawn to them by their in-|interoal or external, shall be exempted from the in- between the races. Exempt from the} If the constitution proposed by California con-| For all these sacrifices to the interests and preju- tions of attack. Several about bim held him back, 
terests and feelings. The institutions fitted to them) troduction of this dangerous subject. 1 it is not surprising that their | tained nothing about Slavery, would the North allow |dices of the people of the North, the South 1s ten- but he was neither repulsed nor even rebuked by 
would be naturally applied by governments formed |closed with honor; and an immense territory was sympathies should be against us while the dogma on| her to enter the Union? Such were the territorial | dered the last measure of the compromise—the fagi- Raymond, who stood a little on one side but be- 
on American ideas and approved by the deliberate |added tc the United States. Their previous threats hey profess to build their system of free go- | bills proposed for California at the last Congress, but| tive slave bill as they propose fo amend it. Tojtweenthem. The Hutchinson family attempted to 
choice of their constituents. The community would | were realized ; and the non-slaveholding States im-| yerament—the absolute rule of the majority—leaves | they rejected them, because the South was not ex-| understand the extent of the concession, the South allay the tumult by a song, whereupon Rynders 
be educated and disciplined under a republican ad- mediately claimed the right to exclude the peop'e|no barrier to their power in the affairs uf ihe Gene-|cluded from the territory, in express terms. The|receives on this point, we must look to the rights threatened them with violence if they did not de- 
if-government, and fitted | of the Southern States from all the territory acquir- 'd leads them to its consolidation. | habitants of this territory have been left without !the Constitution confers. \sist. Subsequently, after one of his own party” had 
and to the enjoyment |ed, and to appropriate 11 to themselves. If this) Religion, too, false or real, fires their enthusiasm |any civil government, solely because the South| The framers of the Constitution were rfeetly | been heard with quietness and patience in all that 
of a place in the confederacy. A community so pretension arose irom 3 mere lust of power. it|against an institution, which many of its professors would not consent to be legislated out of them with | aware that the General Government could have but|he wished to say, and Frederick Douglass had risen 
formed and organized might well claim admission | would be hard to bear the superiority and mastery it | believe it to be consistent with its principles and pre-| her institutions ; and now that this object is accom-_| little power to secire to them their fugitive slaves in |t0 speak, Rynders enjoined upon him to avoid cet- 
o the Union, and none would dispute the validity of implies. It would degrade the Southern States trom |cepts. To expect forbearance from such a people, | plished by the constitufion presented by California. | the non-slaveholding States. The whole internal |tain topics, or otherwise, “he would knock him 
ttheclaim. * ~ |being the equals of the Northern States to the posi- | under such circumstances, toward the institution of| these conservatives—these advocates of law and | police of a State must be under the control of the jo the stage.” Inall this and much more of the 
9. Resolved, Thata recognition of this principle | tion of colonial inferiority- But when your exclusion | Slavery. is manifestly yain. If the have been false|order—are eager to administer, without right or| State, and by this chiefly could slaves be recaptured. |same kind, Rynders was backed by his fellow-riot- 
would deprive the question between Texas and the|is not far from a mere just of power, but is only ato the compact made with usin the Constitution, and | precedent, into the Union. We are aware of the in-|The Constitution. therefore, not relying on the Le-|ets, who yelled, stamped and shouted, responding 
United States of their sectional character, and would further step in the progress of things, aiming at the | haye allowed passion and prejudice to master reason, | conveniences the inhabitants of California may have| gislation of Congress alone, requires tbat a fugitive |!0 their leader. “knock him down, turn him out. 
leave them for adjustment, without disturbance from |abolition of Slavery in the States, by the extension | they have only exemplified that frailty and fallibili-| suffered for want of a civil government established |siave, escaping into a non-slaveholding State, shall The Tribune describes the scene as the “ wildest 
sectional prejudicesand passions upon considerations |and multiplication of non-slaveholding States in the|ty of our nature, which has produced the necessity | by Congress. and, therefore, are prepared to yield | be “delivered upon claim of the party” to whom he /of uproars, shout, curses, s 
of magnanimity and justice. Union, the pretension 1s seen to be as alarming as/of all governments, and which, if unchecked, ever | much on account of the circumstances 1p which they |belongs. Fugitive slaves are put on the footing of of the women were greatly alarmed, uttered cries of 
10. Resolved, That a recognition of this principle jit is insulting. The Southern States, in their Le- produces wrong. The institutions of Slavery hav- have been placed. In the resolutions we have | fugitive criminals, and are to be delivered up by the | terror, and retreated from d 
would infuse a spirit of conciliation in the discussion gislature, set forth with great unanimity the rights |ing once entered the popular mind of the non-slave- | adopted and submit for your approbation you will | State authorities. If these authorities do not enforce subsequent meetings they were insulted by gross 
and adjustment of all the subjects of sectional dis-|in our territories belonging to them, in communion holding States, for action and control, the rest is jn-| perceive that we recommend you to assent to the | the requirements of the constitution. and aid in the and ribald jests from Rynders and his crew. 
pate, which would afford a guarantee of an early and | with the Northem States. and declared their deter- evitable. If unrestrained by us, they will go on. admission of California as a State on certain con-|recapture and recovery of fugitive slaves, Congress 
satisfactory determination. mination to maintain them; and, finding in the | until African Sla will be swept from the broad | ditions. : F - tli bill 
jl. Resolved, That in he event a dominant majo- | Northern States no disposition to abate their de-|and fertile South. The nature of things, therefore. The next measure is in perfect keeping with this | for the co-operation of the few officers of the Uni g 
rity shall refuse to recognize the great constitutional | mands, the Convention in which we are assembled | independent of experience, teaches us that there can_| first features of “ the report.” Ittakes trom Texas | States Government in a State is practically quite in- Some one announced that the lice had come and 
rights we assert, and shail continue to deny the|has been brought together to take counsel as to the|be no safety in submission - territory sufficient for two large States, and adds| sufficient to accomplish its aim. What can they do “s movement,” says The Express, “ was made to 
obligations of the Federal Government to maintain|course the Southera States sheuld pursue for the; To submit to evils. however great, whilst they are|them to New Mexico. What the bill contains with |in such a State as Pennsylvania to recover tive | €} 
them, it is the sense of this Convention that the maintenance of their rights. liberty, and honor endurable, is the disposition of every people—espe- | respect to Siavery will be of little consequence, for|slaves 2 - Yet if Congress does all that it can do, by 
“Verritories should be treated as property and di-| Such is a brief but imperfect statement of past cially of an agricultural people, living apart and|it is designed that next winter, New Mexico thus) legislation, to enforce the Constitation, it only does 
vided between the sections of the Union, so that transactions; and they force upon us the question, in | haying no association in their pursuits. But the re-| constituted shall follow the example of California, its duty to the South. There can be no concession 
the rights of both sections be adequately secured in what condition do they place the Southern States ?}sponsibility of preserving @ government rests and be admitted as a State with a constitution ex-|or favor to the South, in giving her only what she 
their respective shares. That we are ‘aware that|And first what is their condition in Congress? The) with all its members, whatever may be their pur- cluding Slavery from its limits—for without such |has a right to have under the itution—unless, 
4his course is opea to grave objections, but we are time was when your Representatives 1n Congress | suits, and not alone with those who have the power exclusion she cannot hope to be admitted by the| indeed, the constitution for her has no existence. 
qeady to acquiesce in the adoption of the line of 36| weir neither offered nor would the endure reproach |or the will to destroy it. A minority, by submission, non-slayeholding States into the Union. ‘he effect|The bill then is, in the first — quite inadequate 
deg. 30 min. north latitude, extending to the Pacific |in your behalf. But, for many years past, they haye|may as much betray the Constitution as a majority will be that territory over which Slavery how ex- ; y ORieht- 
ocean, as an extreme concession, upon considera- heard you in Congress habitually reviled by the | by aggression. The Constitution does not protect a tsts, equal to two States, will be wrested from the| place, gives the ‘South nothing but what she is enti- and uproar, anarchy and ies af ears = gh 
‘tions of what is due to the stability of our institu- | most ae epithets on account of the’ institu-| majority—for they have all the powers of the govern- South, and will be given upto the non-slaveholding | tled to. If this was all. there would be nothing in of The Herald. Zpress 


anguage A 
leicnii : lavery. If their spirits are yet unbroken, |ment in their hands and can protect themselves.|States. The pretext is, that there is some doubt |the bill for which we should concede anything to the characterizes the scene thus: “* Invadin — howl- 
12. Resolved, That itis the opie of this Con- i ; a crast 


3 = * = o . Bet > = . Fi - = s : house is com- 
ded, either by |insults the. daily receive as your representatives.— tect the minority—those who have no power, against | when she was admitted into the Union, had but one |stowing on us & benefit, it perpetrates a usurpation | near the organ; a Suspicion that the house 
ati abe You are a ed as emete Slavery is dragged | those who have it. ce the great motive and du- boundary toward the West, and that boundary was|on tha reaetved rights of the States. It provides|ing down; @ panic, a rush for the door ; terrible 


par i ery a ion i i i i j ion ; i ; fists swi about 
i ‘tion of the{into every debate, and Congress has become little |ty of self-protection 18 jar to a minority, inde-|the Rio Grande. Congress in the resolutions ad-|that a slave may his master, by the author-| confusion ; sons fisti-cuffing ; swinging 6” 
territories—that the spectacle of = Sederkct ot /else than a grand instrument in the hands of Aboli- eden of the faith to the Constitution, which they | mitting her into the Union recognized this bounda- lity of laws nade by Congrete, pefore the courts of|in the air; ladies inquiring the way out; towdies, 


somewhat augmented and ret hes the same leader. 
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Austria, nothing in Russia, more ferocious | grade or peril one portion of the country, or which - 
> 


and a strong delegation from Park-Row, in complete 
command of the doors; anarchy and confusion ; hor- 
rid noises; tear down the building and set fire to it. 
When it was announced at an early stage of the 
méeting thac the Police had come, Rynders exclaim- 
ed in derision, ‘Oh, don’t, don’t ; you'll frighten us 
to deash.’* ; 

If thou instructed the Chief of Police “to suffer 
no threats of violence,” why was not that instraction 
obeyed? I leave that question for the present to 
to thee and him, contenting myself with having 
shown that a palpable and protracted case for the 
application of that instruction existed in the face of 
the Chief, and in defiance and “ derision** of his 

wer. 

Although the outrages of which we complain con- 
sisted mainly of tumults, obscenities. yells, hootings 
and ‘threats to commit violence,” they were not 
limited to these. Atthe Tabernacle a respected and 
estimable person from Pennsylvania was strack a 
heavy blow by Rynders, by the force of which the 
stranger recoiled two or three feet. At the Society 
Library, according to The Herald, several hats were 
beat down by blows on men’s heads, causing a comic 
appearance of the wearers, and eliciting shouts from 
the rioters. A colored person was thrown by them 
down the broad aisle, the descent of which is steep, | 
escaping without serious injury, bat not without} 
great fear. Rynders approached a person of distin- 
guished worth and ability, who was addressing the 
meeting from the platform, and with insulting jeers, 
plucked him repeatedly by the beard. 

That “the Chief of Police was present in suffi- 
cient force” at all these scenes, except perhaps the 
opening one at the Tabernacle, we have reason to be- 
lieve. One of the city papers (Sunday Mercury) | 
asserts that he was standing on the platform within | 
a few feet of the leader of the rioters, where he hay-| 
ing obtained undisputed possession of the house, | 
said to one of the speakers, ‘ There, you can speak | 
now, but if you say anything disrespectful I'll knock | 
you off the stage.” ‘There were other membérs of | 
our efficient Police,” observes the same paper, ‘ stand- | 
ing still nearer.” Unhappily the only official proof | 
which has been given of their presence, is derived | 
from thy letter. Whatever be the true version of | 
thy instructions, I submit that there was criminal | 
negligence in some quarter in the enforcement of} 
the law and that a wound has been dealt to law and | 
authority which impairs its force and stren gthens the! 
mob for future conflict, and tends directly to the) 
triumph of mob law. or to indiscriminate masacre 
in the streets. 

The difference between us in regard to-thy repe- 
tition at our interview of the charge of “blasphe-| 
my,” is not important. | understood that the blas-| 
phemy which in all the indiguation at it, there has 
been no attempt to specify, co 


i 


msisted in the manner 
of coupling the name of Christ with War and Sla- 
yery. In reply to a question, “ whether slaves did 
not hold prayer meetings in honor of Jesus,” Garri- 
son said, “ Yes, but not of a arene: or slave- 
breeding Jesus. The slaves believe in a Jesus that 
knocks off chains.” 

Garrison had been pursuing a line of argument to 
show the degeneracy of Christians and the Christian 
Church ; that the popular tests of piety in all the 
churches are utterly worthless as evincing either love 
to God or love to man; that “the salt had lost its 
sayor, and is good for nothing, but to be trodden un- 
der foot of men.” Butif there could be any doubt 
of W. L. Garrison’s profound reverence for the char- 
acter of Jesus, it would be removed by the proposi- 
tion to which the previous argument was prelimina- 
ry, viz: “That the object of the Anti-Slavery Sooi- 
ety is beneficent, glorious, Christlzke.” It must be 
borne in mind that W. L. Garrison believes and feels 
with all the energy and enthusiasm of his powerful 


nature, that Abolitionism is the highest actual man- |P 


business of a large meeting ; 


|Slavery Society i 


Again, could anything tend more directly and mani- 
festly to a breach of the peace than audacious and sys-: 
tematic interruption and total obstruction of the lawfal | 
swinging and flourishing 
fists above the persons of men, uttering insulting ob- 
scenities to delicate and respectable women, and putting | 
them to fear? Thou must admit that there was a con- 
tinual and imminent danger of breaches of the peace, | 
of crimesand bloodshed. Lastly, the standing instruc- | 
tions, “to stop all tumults which greatly disturb the 
public peace,” required energetic and decisive action 
of the Police at both the meetings of whichI have 
spoken, and as lam informed at the intermediate ones | 
which I did not attend; yet throughout the whole of| 
these deplorable and disgraceful scenes, not a police- 
man *‘ showed his office,” not a caution or injunction | 
was uttered, not a warning given, not an arrest at- 
tempted. In fact, the presence of the Police was in} 
effect a license and encouragement to the rioters. for it} 
relieved them from the apprehension of a surprise, and 
assured them of impunity, 

If I have not already ad 
the culpability of the Mayo 
ders and removable by him, take the further fact that) 
several assaults and batteries were actually committed | 
by the rioters in presence of the Chief and other po- | 
licemen at both meetings. : 

But why was‘all this wrong inflicted upon the Anti-)| 

in this 17th year of its existence as @ 
6th of its assembling annually in this 
city, without any wrong ever done or suffered by it? 

Certain depraved presses, in several issues preceding | 
the meetings, called upon the mob to be ready. Ryn- 
ders is well known to be a familiar of Bennett, in whose | 
paper the call was first made. After publishing in | 
preceding papers several editorials designed to put the 
mob in train, Bennett puts out on the morning of our 
Anniversary, the following signal of attack : ‘“* When} 
free discussion does not promote the public good, it has! 
no more right to exist than a bad government, that is | 
dangerous and oppressive to the common weal. It) 
should be overthrown.” j 

The Globe, being a fresh and somewhat callow can- H 
didate for Southern patronage, further instigated the) 
mob to murder, pointing out Frederick Douglass (who | 
was named in the programme to speak) as a ‘‘ vil- 
lian,” deserving, for certain opinions, “to be struck 
dead.” I think it was thy duty, as chief conservator 
of the peace, and preventor of crime, to cause these 
presses to be prosecuted for seditious libels. This) 
would be the most direct and efficient way of damping 
the spirit they haverstirred. However this may be, 
there can be no doubt that it was thy duty to guard 
with increased vigilance against an outbreak. So far 
from this, no police appeared until the riot at the Ta- 
bernacle began. 

Bennett’s demand was, that free discussion be over- 
thrown. I do not think he is bloodthirsty, or that he 
desired personal harm to any one. He indicated sim- 
ply the stopping of addresses, and this could be accom- 
plished by mere noise, confusion and intimidation. Let 
us now see what indications the mob gave on this point. 
I findin The Tribune's report of the Society Library 
meeting, no less than five notes inserted in various 
parts, declaring that it was impossible to hear a speak- 
er ‘ ten feet,” or “ to hear one word in ten,” or “ to 
get an idea of what the speaker was saying,” &o. Fi- 
nally, it gives the following explanation : 

«All the tumults seemed to be free from any real de- 
sign to injure personally any one. The whole effort 
was tomake a Babel of confusion so as to force the meet- 
ing to adjourn.” 

It is a further very significant fact that the Hutch- 
insons, so universally popular in this city, and so 
eagerly listened to on all occasions, were unable to ob- 
tain a hearing. This to my mind shows method in the 
mob. The pleasure of hearing the Hutchinsons would 
have beguiled into temporary quiet any mob except 
one premeditated and indoctrinated that nobody was to 
be heard. 

When LI called at thy office I claimed protection for 
the meeting so that the speakers might be heard and the 
business transacted Thou replied giving me assurance 
of protection against violence. I told thee that we had 
no personal fears. To all my reiterated demands of 
rotection for the meeting I got no response except that 


duced sufficient to establish 
r or of those under his or- 


Society, and the 1 


ifestation on earth of truth and beneficence. Is it 
blaspheming Christ to liken unto him that which he 
deems the purest and the holiest ? 

And who were they whose indignation at such 
blasphemy the Mayor apprehended it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to restrain? A band of rioters, 
obscene and profane beyond the common measure of 


we should be protected against violence. Thou sayest 
also, threats of violence, but whether thou added that 
or not, it was the universal understanding in the meet- 
ing and about the city that nothing but ersonal vio- 
lence committed on some one of us would induce the 
police to interfere; and that if we were to use violence 
by attempting to put disturbers out, we should our- 
selves be liable to be treated as disturbers. Thy spe- 


could not have gone by emigration, and so also, there 
were certain varieties of fish that were only found in 
the lakes with no outlet, and these lakes contained the 
same kind of fish, in different and distant localities. 
And it was a remarkable fact, that the aborigines of 
‘America, with all its variety of climate, belonged to 


!one and the same people 


If men originated from a common centre, and were 
diffased over the earth, their present condition must 
have been produced by changes at or since the disper- 
sion. But had it been so, there would have been more 
similarity between those which inhabit similar portions 
of the earth. He saw only one conclusion from these 
facts, and that was, that these changes could not have 
taken place by the modifying influence of circumstan- 
ces, after migrating from a common centre; but that 
the non-historic or original races, must have been cre- 
ated in the place they ocenpied. And this view, he 
again assured his audience, was in perfect accordance 
with the Mosaic account. He had felt it bitterly, that 
he had been represented as pushing these views with} 
the design of discrediting the Mosaic Record, or with 
any view of affecting the political condition of the Ne- 
groes, both of which he denied. 

The impression we received from the lecture was, 
that, however these views might affect the mind of the 
naturalist, who studies nature more than revelation, 
there is no danger that the commonly received opinion 
on this subject, derived from the most obyious meaning 
of the Scriptures, will be shaken by any arguments 
drawn from facts in Natural History such as here pre- 
sented.-—Boston Traveller. 
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Mr. Webster’s Memory. 

It seems to be the general opinion of this country 
that Mr. Webster is a great man. Even those that 
think they can discern some slight flaws in the “entire 
and perfect chrysolite ” of his moral character, join in 
the universal chorus of praise that goes up in glory of 
his intellectual powers. And yet it is singular that he 
should be lacking in a mental quality usually consi- 
dered an essential element of a great intellect. We 
refer to the particular of Memory. Like the girl to 
whom Peter Simple lent half a crown in the faith that 
she would give him back two shillings change, when he 
next saw her, he has “a shocking bad memory!” We 
once knew a gentlemen who, being asked, after he had 
made. some prodigious display of the faculty in ques- 
tion, “whether he had not a remarkably good memo- 
ry?” replied, “A good memory! No, indeed—a very 
bad one, for I forget nothing!” This, however, is not 
the particular kind of badness under which Mr. Web- 
ster’s memory labors It is the more common infirmity 
of not remembering what it should, and forgetting 
when it should not. It is a thousand pities that some 
system of Mneumonics could not be invented by some 
Whig philosopher for his especial benefit—some Me- 
moria technica, like that contrived by Hoyle to enable 
young Whist-players to recollect what cards are out. 
For it cannot be denied that he has more than once 
sadly bungled his game for the want of some such me- 
chanical assistance. 


For example: In his famous speech of the 7th of 
March (for we have too much of the N: ational leaven of 
reverence for great men to qualify the adjective by 
any preliminary particle), he nearly forgot, while 
enumerating the just grounds of complaint that the 
South had against the North, that the North had any 
at all against the South; while the little particular of 
his own State haying been kicked out of the imperial 
dominions of magnificent South Carolina, for presuming 


or more “retainers,” all honorable men, too (except 


rapidity of his sum- | 
\ 
| 


graves, through the bewildering 
mersets. 

Now these phenomena are capable of no satisfactory 
explanation, except on the hypothesis we have 50g: | 
gested. It is not to be supposed that “a sober ancient | 
gentleman,” on the verge of threescore and ten, could 
be guilty of the impropriety which the qixttous) 
Houghnhms could only describe by the periphrasis of | 
—‘saying the thing that js not.’ We all know Mr. | 
Webster to be an “ honorable man,” with 2 thousand 


they that are reverend), ready to maintain his charac- 
ter, or perish in the attempt. Nobody is bold enough 
to deny that he is, like the Lord Angelo, ‘a gentleman 
of all temperance;” that his walk in this world is of 
the apostolic model—* holy in all manner of conyersa- 
tion °—“ owing no man anything.” If it were possible | 
that any infidelity could exist on any of these points, 
the unbelievers should be referred for their confusion 
to Professor Stuart, at Andover, who will be ready 
with an Exegesis, garnished (not haying the fear of 
Kingsley or Conant before his eyes) with any given 
amount of quotations, more or less authentic, to clear 
up all disputed passages in his life. We humbly con- 
ceive that we, too, have proved ourself worthy to stand 
in the worshipful company of the Defenders of the De- 
fender of the Constitution ; for we apprehend that we 
have made the best defence for him that has yet been 
attempted. In virtue of this fellowship, we would en- 
treat our co-worker, Professor Stuart, to revise the 


-__—~—|lepitaph on our friend with which he concludes the his acts in plain terms, and with 


great work of his life, and, omitting the Latin (of 
which the “ Justwum et tenacem” might be construed 
by the wicked in an evil sense, “ tena city of purpose” 
not being usually regarded as one of Mr. Webster's 
attributes), and simply to substitute the common, but, 
in this case, eminently appropriate, formula of the 


head-stone, 
«Sacred to the Memory of 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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Fanevit Hau, Tourspay Evenine, May 30. 
SPEECH OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


If Lwere sure that there is here a candid dispositio 
to hear something in regard to the appalling condition 
of three millions of our countrymen in chains at the 
South, I should be glad to occupy a very short time in 
| holding them up to the view of this great assembly, in 
their wretchedness, their degradation, their hopeless 
despair. If I thought they were not altogether given 
over to popular contempt, derision and hatred,—so 
that, in the present excited state of feeling, there seems 
to be no willingness to listen to the story of their 
wrongs,—I should like to speak directly to the ques- 
tion of their enslavement. 

But, sir, lam now going to forget them all—not in 
reality, but for the occasion. WhileT stand on this 
platform, I will not think of their fetters; I-will not 
speak of their stripes; I will vot tell how they are 
herded with four footed beasts, denied all light and 
knowledge, plundered of every right. No, sir. Let 
them be forgotten! .If it has come to this, men of 
Massachusetts, that you care nothing for their wrongs ; 
that you are unwilling to hear their groans; that you 
refuse to mark their tears, or count their sighs: that 


no 


to bring an action in the United States Court, and for- 


you are hostile to their liberation: be it so, at least, 


| endeavoring to ascertain whether 


nothing in 


destructive to the welfare and prosperity of the nation 
or more terr’ y 


3 1] the more entitled to speak freely in re 

ists i Jayeholding States. - we are & ER es gard 

me = pe oF on Puritel soil—in the old|to it, from the fact of Cae eee 5 therfore, it 
lee he itement, the confusion, the wild cannot be truthfully said, that we have nothing to q, 

Bay State? The exci , done in the South, touching the continy 


discussion of this | with what is 
Bee Recital ae eas Have we |ance of Slavery in that section; for the growth of thay 
question 0 : 


Sa noe 
f Slavery—what does it indicate foul system threatens a general catastrophe. 
a right to speak our 0 


wn thoughts, or not? Remem- : 
I t talking about the Southern slaves. but} Sir, I ask, whether ute Southern slaveholders are 
per, L am not 3 we have any rights all squeamish in discussing any question pertaining i 


the interests of New England? Do they not both claim 
we are here to|and exercise the right to speak of our institutions, our 

We are here| manners and customs, just as freely as they pleagg » 
to advocate the cause of impartial liberty—who doubts |Does any one in New ee aes Os is any mm 
jt? We are here for the purpose of completing theloffended? No. We ec ge ve! right to dissent 
revolution begun by our fathers, and left by them to} from us, to TEES and mee e us 5 fe When they come 
be perfected by their descendants. So faras they struck | among us, we ee eae Fe Se ae ine threaten 
for independence, and trampled the tyranny oe 2 one sae i em xy 0) US What 


mother country under their feet, they did well. 
alas! they did not break every yoke; the fetters of] On the other hand, is nothing of freedom left to ug 


their own bondmen remained heavy and strong. Tt is| en of New England? Have we no right tosit in judg. 
for us to perform what they left undone, and to decree ment upon anything done in the slaveholding South: 
that there shall not be tolerated on the American 80il | pemember no one here proposes to act unlawfully o, 
a despot or slave. : unconstitutional. We ny claim @ common right tg 

Sir, as a people, weare free to criticise the deeds and utter our honest convictions manfally, and to an 
institutions of nations far removed from us. We crit- protection in so doing. Yet, the moment we turn oyp 
their manners and their morals—strongly de- eyes southward, (we cannot go there in person, except 
nounce what we deem unjust, and warmly applaud | 5+ the peril of our lives,) and speak in terms of honest 
what we find worthy of commendation among them- indignation against fiacvaab-aysten of bloodyand a 
Whether it be the monarch on the throne, or the min-|,nq tyranny, unparalleled poneally the Ga, these = 
ister in the cabinet, we record our opinions of him and those who admonish us to mind our own business, a 
all possible freedom to cease meddling with other people's affairs! And yet 
wherein is our justification to be found for this | +056 very people tell us that we are members of ong 
intermeddling ? What right have we to talk of per-|1o4y,—involved, for weal or woe in one common deg. 
sons out of our own country ? How dare we to rebuke, tiny,—and embraced in a common union! Then I say. 
ay, to anathematize the tyranny of Russia and of ir one portion of the country De foully peoremutite . 
Austria? We dare to do this, because we claim to be} ang liberty, and the other does not lift up a voice of 
freemen, and maintain that despots are everywhere to|ononstrance against such a suicidal policy, we must 
be execrated. We are freemen, and therefore are not go down in one common ruin! 
afraid of the Austrian Emperor or the Russian Auto- 
crat. We are not afraid of anybody outside of our 
country--not we! Are we afraid of anybody inside 
of it? 

Again, I ask, 
affairs of other nations ? 


ible in its opposition to the spirit of liber- 


of our own. 
Be the consequences what they may, 


protest against Slayery—who doubts it? 


icise 


Now, 


The Union of our country! Mr. Chairman, I am not 
a disunionist in an evil sense. I advocate no disunion 
of freemen. Iam for Union! [Sensation.] I am—ag 
Daniel Webster said he was, in reply to Hayne of South 
Carolina—for ‘Liserty and Union now and forever? 
[Immense enthusiasm.] For where iberty truly exists, 
there will be union, of course. But Iam not for Sua. 
very and Union, or for any compact of which Slavery 
is recognized as one of its elements, or in which Sla- 
very finds any security. This isthe issue we make 
before the country and the world. The American 
Union is. tainted, corrupted, cursed by Slavery. We 
are ruled by the Slave Power, which is omnipotent to 
raise to all places of honor and preferment, to strike 
down those who occupy those places, and to shape the 
destiny of the Republic as now organized. Now, this 
is our declaration: God never yet made it possible for 
freemen and tyrants to coalesce, or for Liberty and 
Slavery to dwell together. Be not cheated by # name. 
The American Union, so called, is not a union in reali- 
ty. Itisa despotism, after all; and, for one, I declare 
my uncompromising hostility to despotism in every 
form, call it what you may, and howsoever it may dis 
guise itself. [Cheers and groans.] 


what right haye we to meddle with the 
Yet it will be recollected 
that, only a short time since, the most distinguished 
leader of the Democratic party, General Cass, stood 
up in his place in the United States Senate, and made 
an carnest and eloquent speech in vindication of the 
right of the American Government to manifest its ab- 
horrence of Austrian despotism, in a most pointed form. 
He moved that our diplomatic intercourse with Austria 
be suspended, and forcibly urged the duty and impor- 
tance of registering a strong moral protest, in relation 
to her sanguinary treatment of the noble Hungarians. 
He maintained that, if we could not directly intefere, 
there was one thing we had a right to do—to raise & 
ote of remonstrance, that would cause even a Hay- 
and the despot of Russia to tremble.— 
Such a testimony, he said, would sink deeply into the 
heart of the civilized world. General Cass was right 
in this estimate of moral power: He did not exaggerate 
the potency of a rectified public sentiment arrayed 
against atrocious cruelty. 

Mr. Chairman, if we may travel out of our country 
with all possible freedom around the globe, and assume 
the right to concern ourselves with the affairs in which 
we ave not immediately interested—with nations, for 
whose government we are not responsible ; if we may 
do this, I say, and no one be found to raise his voice 
against it, may we not exercise as much liberty in ex- 
amining our own institutions, as we do in reviewing 
those of other countries? If it is not impertinent, if it 


ni 
nau to cower, 


Well, there appears to bea dissent from this. 
[Laughter and hisses.] Let us have the freest expres: 
sion, and yet preserve our self-respect. I repeat it: 
we are living under a despotism, which we have chris- 
tened by the name of ‘Union, and so are deluded by 
the notion that we are freemen. 

One word further in regard to the free expression of 
opinion. Doubtless, there are some in this assembly 
who neither sympathize with the slave, nor desire to 


cial instructions mightily narrowed thy general in- 
structions to the police un‘ler which, had they not been 
interfered with, our meeti.gs would in all probability 
have enjoyed a perfect protection and quiet; for there 
ig no Lynching, mobbing, persecuting spirit in this city 
against the Abolitionists now ; though doubtless Ben- 
nett will try to convince his employers that there is. 
For that in part he very likely instigated the riot. 

His report of my conversation with thee contains the 
following : 

“ Mayor—You shall be protected. The Chief of Po- 
lice has sufficient force, and will act when necessity re- 
uires.” 

‘Mr. Hopper—Yes, Mr. Mayor, that may be all 
very good, but we cannot be heard ; a continual uproar 
is kept up, that no speaker can be heard, and the meet- 
ing cannot proceed. Now. Mr. ¥: 
journ to meet at some future day, and only 1> 


whaarg friendly Aad allowed to proceed?” 

« At this the Mayor shook his head and said, You 
shall be protected against all violence. [ A smile from 
all present.” }: 

Thou gave not the slightest intimation, that I heard, 
that such a meeting would receive protection different 
from the one then sitting. 

When I proposed the alternative of an exclusive meet 
ing, I was so simple as really to believe thou wouldst 
like us to come in a form in which thou could according 
to thy views of the law, afford us protection ; but that 
proposition thou met with the same frigid negative, 
showing that, after all, thou thyself in reality cared 
nothing for the distinction so elaborately set forth by 
thee in thy letter, between the right of a free and that 
of an exclusive meeting, to thy protection. 

Very respectfully thyfriend, ISAAC T. HOPPER. 

To C. 8S. WoopHuLL, Mayor. 


New-York, June 5, 1850. 
Mr. Isaac T. Hopper—Sir: Your very long and 
iendly letter of the 4th inst. has been duly received. 
In reply, I have only time to say that I beg you will 
consider me as neither admitting nor denying, nor ex- 
pressing any opinion whatever, upon any part of, or 
anything contained therein. 
Iam yours very respectfally, 


tueir kind; hired ruffians ; the same men, in all 

robability, whose late outrages suddenly cut down, 
in the midst of life, a score of hapless victims, wholly 
unconscious of guilt or danger. 

How did these worthies proceed to cast out blas- 
phemy? By such pious exorcisms as the following : 
‘: Hell, what a hairy cuss! Say, mister, are you Je- 
sus Christ ?” This was addressed to C. C. Burleigh. 
“Ha, old Garrison! are you Jesus? ‘ Why don’t 
Douglass shave that tall Christ (Burleigh) and make 
a wig for him.” (Garrison.) ‘“ You d—d imposter, 
why don’t you stop home with your blasphemy ?”—|4 
When these vile fellows had got entire possession of 
the hall, having ousted those who had paid for it, 
they proceeded, under the supervision, as we may 
say, of the Chief of Police, to perfect their defense 
of the City’s religion and propriety, by passing a 
macolutinn Jondotape of tha Chewab «na tt wags 
and dainnatory of Anti-slavery “scurrillity and blas- 
phemy.” This was done on motion of a person who 
was formerly a member of the Police, but was ex- 
polled, being found too lowa character to stay there. 

he question was put by Rynders, who had taken 
the chair of the President, and it was carried, says 
the Herald, by a thunder shout of Ayes.” 

Thou dwellest much in thy letter, as thou didst in 
thy conversation, upon the fact that the rioters were 
permitted and invited by the President of the Soci- 
ety, to take part in the discussions, and thou urged 
this as a justification of thy abandonment of it to 
the brutality and caprice of the mob. It is difficult 
to comment on this with that justice which is due to 
the subject, and the courtesy which is due to the 
chief Magistrate of the City. [t is known to all 
that it is an original and fundamental principle of 
the Anti-Slavery Society to allow their opponents 
everywhere, and at all times, the privilege of being 
heard. Being unable on the late occasion to occupy fr 
the Tabernacle for much time, without interfering 
with the arrangemeuts of another Society which 
had engaged it for the afternoon of the same day, 
we would have greatly preferred to have proceeded 


see that 


according to the order of our arrangements. Never- 
theless, such is our respect for the principle of free |- Siew eB e age at 
discussion, and so high our appreciation of its gene-| PROF. AGASSIZ ON THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN 


ral benefits, that when an opportunity to reply was 
demanded, we cheerfully acceded to it, waived the 
exercises of our published programme, and admitted 
our adversaries to share equally with ourselves, the 
privileges of our house. Methinks that a liberality 
80 unusual, so friendly to the interests of truth, and 
so conciliatory to our fellow citizens of all opinions 
and of all parts of the country, did not forfeit our 
right to the ordinary protection of the Law, but ra- 
ther increased it, if that which is perfect is capable 
of increase! Several of the city papers, both Daily 
and Weekly, have nobly vindicated and commended 
our principles and our claims in this behalf, and are 
entitled on that account, to our sincere thanks. 


RACE. 


Prof. Agassiz delivered a lecture on this subject, on 
Thursday evening, before the Young men’s Associa- 
tion of the Lawrence Scientific School in Cambridge, | 
which was attended by a large audience of ladies and 
gentlemen. As weunderstood he did not wish his lec- 
ture reported, we shall attempt no more than a brief 
analysis. He commenced by observing that an inci-| 
dental remark which he made on a particular occasion | 
had been commented upon extensively, and brought} 
out the discussion of a question which it was not his 
object to enter into. His object was, on that occasion, | 
to speak of the unity of the human race simply as a} 
question of Natural History But his remark had| 


Mayor, suppose ¥ hee 


bidden to return, under penalty of being treated as a) for this occasion. 

felon, slipped his mind entirely! Tobe sure, she had} ir, it is not a question, to-night, about Southern 
taken no such notice of it as to impress the fact indeli-| slaves, which is first in order; but it is, where do we 
bly upon his mind; but had there not been a radical} ourselves stand? What is the freedom that we enjoy ? 
defect in this part of his mental organization, it is) If the slaves at the South may be justly held in bon- 
hardly possible that the association of ideas should not} dage, are we at the North to lose our liberties? If 
have suggested it to him ‘at such atime. And, then,| black men may lawfully be made chattels, what is to 
again, when his faithful “ retainers” had laid them-| be our condition? Shall we enjoy the right, as Mass- 
selves down in the kennel by his side, and he sneaked] achusetts men, as Bostonians, under the Constitution, 
away and left them wallowing in the mire, it never oc-| peaceably to assemble together to consult about com- 
curred to him what a shabby thing he was doing. And| mon grievances and common dangers ; or, with the li- 
when the bungling friend who performed this hocus| berties of the black man, is that right to be cloven 


ocus transformation, by authority, in the Boston|down forever? If the slaves of the South may not 
SST Seite 2 ¥ 3 ¢. which.’ trans-|speak their tnouguus, uuve we of the North a right to 


posed from before to after the material sentence, 80 23/ speak ours? That, sir, is the question for us to settle 
to read, instead of ‘a bill, with some amendments, | herein Faneuil Hall. 
which, &.”—‘a bill, which, with some amendments} What is the freedom of speech enjoyed on the other 
to it, I propose to support, with all its provisions, to|side of the Atlantic? They haye a republic in France 
the fullest extent”—we say that when he authorized] —a republic in form—as we have here. Is the liberty 
Peeping Tom or Skipper Tarbox to make this extraor-jof speech, or of the press, tolerated therein? No. 
dinary sentence, he had entirely forgotten the rudi-| Who does not know that the despotism of Louis Napo- 
ments of Lindley Murray, and never once perceived|leon is as stringent as was that of Louis Philippe? 
that he was breaking poor Priscian’s head all to| that every outspoken friend of freedom and equality is 
flinders. under the ban of the government? that every press, 
And when he was writing his letter of thanks to his which dares to arraign existing tyranny, is proscribed, 
humble friends at Newburyport (‘very umble,” lik e and its editor heavily fined or thrown into prison? (1) 
Uriah Heep, in Copperfield), and was sneering at Mr. What is the liberty of speech in Italy? What is it 
Mann for saying “that a man may not lose his Aorse in Austria? What is itin Russia’ No man may at- 
without a trial by jury, but he may his freedom,” and tempt to exercise it in those countries, except at the 
was lamenting that Mr. M.’s ‘‘legal apprehensions peril of his life. 
were so crude and confused as to suppose a case) Now, every American says—and says truly—that 
which would prove, if Mr. Mann’s horse strayed into the reason, the only reason of this is, because despot- 
his neighbor’s field, he cannot lead him back without a ism is triumphant there ; because the people are ground 
previous trial by jury to ascertain the right,” he for- down to the dust; because the tyrants are conscious 
got his law so far’ as to fail to perceive (and Mr. Mann that they cannot maintain their position in any other 
himself, in his admirable reply, in his just indignation|™@nuner. That is just the whole story; for if there 
at the depravity of Mr. Webster’s ideas, seems to have| Were no tyranny there, then would freedom of speech 
omitted to notice their fallacy in this particular) that] #04 of inquiry be allowed to the fullest extent. 
Mr. Mann’s case was perfectly well put, and covered Well, sir, how is it in this country? We live in a 
the whole case. For, though Mr. Mann may lead back republic, as the French people do. Have we the liber- 
his estray horse from his neighbor's field, without a] ty of speech more than they?—I mean on all subjects, 
trial by jury,as the slaveholder may his slave, if there| 1” all parts of the country? Every one knows that, 
be no denial of his claim ; still, if that neighbor denies in the slaveholding States of this Union, no man may 
Mr. Mann’s property in the horse, and says it belongs dare to give free utterance to his thoughts, on one par- 
to himself, then his zight to a jury trial becomes per- ticular subject, at least,—the last. subject to seal up 
fect, and the analogy is entire and complete. It is the the lips of a freeman, that of chattel Slavery—what- 
arising of the issue as to whether the horse belongs to} ©¥¢r else he may be permitted to say; for he must 
Mr. Mann or Mr. Smith, and whether the man belong] SPe#k by permission, if he speak at all. There is one 
to Mr. Clay or to himself, that makes out the case for}Stbject, I say, in that vast section of the country, 
a jury trial. The most frantic Abolitionists have never which no man can discuss safely, and at the same time 


is not improper, nay, if it is commendable and patriot- 


ie, for us to censure what is cruel and despotic in Aus- 
tria, is it impertinent, is it improper, is it not equally 
commendable and patriotic, for us to denounce what is 
atrocious and indefensible in this republic ? In all such 
matters, it seems to me that it is most fit that we should 


first look at home As an apostle of oldsaid, « Let judg- 
ment begin at the house of God’ 


Sir, we are living under a despotism, a most appaling 
under a power which does not take 
away political rights merely, but, so far at least as one 
sixth portion of our teeming population is concerned, 


despotism ; 


all that belongs to manhood. Yes. millions of our coun- 
urymen are in chains to-night? You know that they 


are held as property, and bought and sold like beasts. 
You know that it is illegal to give them even the rudi- 
ments of education. You know that they are driven to 
their unrequited toil with the blood-stained lash, and 
subjected to every privation. You know that if they 
attempt to escape by flight, they may be legally hunt- 
ed with blood-hounds, and shot down with riffes. You 
know it all. And Task has it come to this, that we are 
not, even in Faneuil Hall, to protest against such in- 
justice, to denounce such barbarity, to execrate such 
tyranny, to declare our undying attachment to the 
cause of universal freedom? (Prolonged cheering.) 

Now, sir, I appeal to the good sense of this vast as- 
sembly, whether there should be tolerated in. our coun- 
try any thing which is opposed to free discussion; 
which dreads inyestigation; which relies on a lawless 
mob, or the summary infliction of Lynch law for its pro- 
tection; which, like the voice of concious Guilt con- 
tinually cries— 

‘Put out the light, and then—put out the light? 


which after the manner of despotism in all ages ex- 
claims—‘ Let us have nothing but darkness here! Let 
us insist on all tongues being mute! The warm pulsa- 
tions of the heart must be suppressed! There is secu- 
rity only in stagnation and gloom? 


utter a word for his deliverance ; and, therefore, they 
may see no evil in preventing, by violence others from 
pleading his cause. But, remember, we are creatures 
of change. Remember, we do not want the right to 
talk to-night only, but to-morrow also, in accordance 
with our convictions. It may be that, to-morrow, bet- 
ter thoughts—at least, other thoughts—may take pos- 
session of our minds, and we may see in that poor 
manacled slaye the image of Jesus, and @ brother man, 


and may wish to erv alond fo= bis emancipation. Some 
ef you are Democrats—others are Whigs. As such, 


your particular party enlists your feelings and secures 
yourallegiance. You may not dream of changing your 
sentiments, and perhaps may not do so; but that is not 
the question. What, if to-morrow, you should see 
good reason for altering your position ; ought you not 
to have the right to doso? Beware, then, how you 
trample upon a principle, the sacrifice of which inter- 
feres with your freedom as men, as much as it does 
with ours, who happen to espouse an unpopular cause. 

Let me appeal to the Democrat portion of this audi- 
ence. Democracy is based upon the Declaration of 
Independence, is it not? It goes for the freedom and 
equality of the entire human race—in theory at least. 
Well, what is your freedom in this ‘glorious’ Union, 
under your ‘glorious’ Constitution? Test this matter 
practically. You travel south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and there behold the slave coffe, driven in chains 
to a distant market—the human flesh auction—the 
scarred and crouching slaves on the plantation. In- 
dignant at such @ spectacle, you loudly exelaim against 
it; you pronounce it inhuman and anti-democratic, to 
the last degree; you avow your sympathy with the 
slave as ‘aman anda brother.’ What then? None 
will rally more promptly to your tarring and feather: 
ing than your southern democratic brethren! And 
this is your ‘glorious’ Union! [Applause and hisses ] 
Is it not so? I draw no fancy sketch—I exaggerate 
nothing. Yes, you may cry out——‘I am an American 


The defenders of Slavery maintain that it is a yalua- |i#izen, from the Old Bay State, and a member of the 
ble institution, and cannot be overthrown without dis- |8"e®+ Democratic party !—it will avail you nothing 


astrous results. 


Well, fellow-citizens, does a good If you persist in denouncing Siavery, by democratic 


thing skulk from the light? Is an excellent thing |2#2ds you shall be outraged, and peradventure choked 
8 thing i 


afraid to be looked at? Is that on which the true pros- ioidenes 
perity of the country is based, something which cannot daring tobe = men; 
be handled and must not be examined? Absurd! Every s 


You can live in safety there, only by nob 
and by making slaveholding and 
lave-breeding compatible with genuine democracy! 


reflecting man knows, that whatever practice, custom, | '¥2#+8 ‘ glorious’ Union ! 


or institution forbids discussion or dreads serutiny, 


must be incapable of defence; or, at least, justly sub- as democratic as the Democrats themselve: 


How is it with you Whigs? You profess to be quite 
3. You also 


The example set by Abolitionists of admitting 
their adversaries into their newspapers and upon 
their platforms, may prove of inestimable yalue to | 
our country. And now I ask, shall they, for a} 
course so generous, so conducive to the progress of 


over to the tender mercies of the mob ? 

But my duty will not be discharged without going 
further and deeper into this matter than thou hast 
done. ‘Thou art the Chief Conservator of the peace ; 
thou art charged with the preservation of order and 
security; and tne prevention of crime. Thy stand- 
ing instructions to the powerful Police at thy dispo- 
sal are, to use their utmest+ endeavors io suppress 
all riots and to disperse the rioters: and if they will 
not desist or will not disperse, to arrest as many of 
them as poate or drive them away ; and if there 
be disorderly conduct fending to a breach of the 
peace, thy instructions are that the Policemen show 
their office ; and if the offenders do not immediately 
desist, and the disturbance be of a serious nature, 
he is to take them into custody. He must, to the ut- 
most of his power, preyent assaults and breaches of 
the peace. It is the duty of the Police @ stop all 
tumulis, which greatly disturb the public peace, whe- 
ther they occur in the streets or in buildings; and 
in all eases to look out and make early and prompt. 
arrests of old offenders. 

Every one of the four cases in which, by these in- 


called forth discussions of the question with reference) 
to religion and political condition. The question, how} 


man was created, was entirely distinct from religion— 
a mere question of Natural History, and as such, as a 


philosopher, he claimed the right to discuss it. Buthe) 


pore : wished it distinctly understood that he took no ground} 
truth and the diffusion of knowledge, be delivered |in opposition to the Mosaic record, in the ens We, 


|have no reference, he said, in that account, to any part 


of the world that was unknown to the ancients. He 
also disclaimed all idea of connecting this question with | 


|Slavery, or the political condition of the African race.| 


The unity of the human race and the diversity of 


their origin, he said, were two distinct questions. He) 


acknowledged the unity of mankind, but this unity 
could exist in perfect consistency with the diversity of 
their origin. 

There was a nother question, also, involved in this 
inquiry: “Do all men belong to one species, or are 
there different species of men?” But diversity of ori- 
gin, he said, did not involve either the unity or plural- 
ity of species. He went at considerable length into an 
explanation of the subject of species, as understood in 
natural history, to prove this assertion. 

The question also involved the limits within which 
organized beings are modified by circumstances and 
condition ; and there were some ascertained facts, he 
said, which could be used as data in considering the 
subject. 
had been buried for thousands of years, and with them 
were found certain seeds of plants, which had been 
planted and had grown. But these mummies and these 
plants correspond exactly to certain other plants and 


proposed to interpose force to prevent a Slave who 
yoluntarily chose to return to Slavery from following 
the bent of his inclinations. But if he deny the alleged 
Status, and plead “not guilty” to the charge of 
having stolen himself (a crime for which a devout and 
honorable woman of Worcester once rebuked Frederick 
Douglass to his face) from somebody else, then they 
humbly apprehend he is entitled to his trial by the 
country. But Mr. Webster had forgotten all this. 
But it is quite in vain to attempt to specify all the 
proofs that Mr. Webster, notwithstanding his reputa- 
tion for talent, must be regarded, as verdicis in lunacy 
eases have it, “‘of nonsane memory.” But the very 
most remarkable proof of all has just come to light. 
After being thanked by Mr. Calhoun, with almost his 
last breath, for his expressed intention to support Mr. 
Mason’s bill, “and its amendments, with all its provi- 
sions, to the fallest extent,” which, it seems now, he 
did not mean to do; after having thus, Esau-like, ob- 
tained the blessing of the dying Patriarch of Slavery 


Skeletons had been found in Egypt, which| under false pretences; after having published four |38 difficult for us to imagine such vast m 


editions of his Speech, without an allusion to any pro- 
posed amendments of his own; after haying spent three 
mortal columns in persuading the poor Newburyportians 


structions the police should interpose, and if need be, |other human beings now to be found in very different! that the Constitution nowhere requires a trial by jury 


make arrests, occurred at both the meetings in ques- 
tion. When Rynders, an “old offender,’ said to 
have been the real leader of the Astor-place riots, 
and also convicted of other offences, enters a hall 
with a gang of fifty or a hundred confederates; 
when they utter abominable and defaming yells, 
threatening to knock the occupants down, and dra 
gang; when theyshout, “Tear down the building 
—set fire to it,” so that the proprietors are put in 
great fear for the safety of their building and the 
valuable property therein—if riot isnot then and 
there committed, then I must confess that I am ig- 
norent of what constitutes a riot. [ think, consider- 
ing the well known object for which they were band- 
ed together and were recklessly striving, it was @ 
suitable occasion for proclamation to the offenders to 
disperse under penalty of the Penitentiary. 


circumstances. There appeared to be a regular plan, 
by which organized being, both plants and animals, 
were distributed over the e 
plants and the same animals were constantly found in 
certain geographical positions. This was true of man, 
if we referred to the primitive, unhistorical races. 
And these geographical positions were almost entirely 


= . {lwithout reference to climate. He ran over a specifica-| tutional 
them out if they dare to disobey the behests of the| tion of the different varieties of certain animals and of | stand ais 


the human race, which were found constantly in cer- 
tain localities and positions ; from which he drew the 
conclusion that these varieties could not have been pro- 
duced by the modifying influence of climate and cir- 
cumstances; hence that the distribution of the differ- 
ent varieties of the human race must have taken place, 
not at random, but with g regular plan—in short, that 
they were created in masses, in the positions which 
they originally occupied. Among other facts bearin; 
on the point, he stated that the trout was always found 
in brooks, even high up in the mountains, where they} 


for one claimed as a Slave, with the strongest possible 


arth, whereby the same| implication that such trial was not only inconvenient, | tudinous 


but improper ; all of a sudden he py; ; 

Di Wi eam 
and impracticable, and all but denounced as unconsti- 
and, to crown the work, Rives aaiioniiors 
¢ he had had it im his desk eye. since Febru- 
ary! Never was there such an instanoe of absence of 
mind! Lord Chesterfield’s « TeSpectable Hottentot” 
never did anything like this. Wha; aeecihe neon den 
Newburyport “retainers” to think > What a = Se 
must this last development make jy thei SeobEa e 
—probably never of the clearest! on ee 
have much to answer for, if any of 4), é ae eee 
sufferers should go muddled and eae 


fearlessly ; for if he should boldly proclaim—— I abhor 
Slavery in every form, most of all that which makes 
men, women and children marketable commodities—I 
regard the negro as a man and a brother—I am in fa- 
vor of immediate and unconditional emancipation—he 
is (hear, O Heayen!_and give ear, 0 Earth!’) a doom- 
ed man, upon him will be visited the vengeance of 
the Lynch law, for him the dungeon yawns, and per- 
adventure, he must die a felon’s death! 

Why this prohibition of free speech? Why this mur- 


jity; or, if it can be shown that they are oppresive or 


jects itself to suspicion as inherently vicious. hold to the Declaration of Independence. You believe 

How is it with usat the North? Whatis there in our |i Preserving the Union. And what is your liberty 
agricultural, manufacturing or commercial pursuits,|U2der it? Let one of you venture to the South, ant 
—in any of our institutions “peculiar” or common,— proclaim uncompromising opposition to the slave SyS~ 
that may not be investigated, censured and assailed, |¢™—let him demand the immediate liberation of the 
without the risk of personal outrage? Nothing! An a enslaved, and arraign the slaveholders for their griev- 
why is this? Because we have confidence in their util- |°US °PPression—and, though it should be Daniel Web- 
ster himself, his Southern Whig brethren would in- 
stantly make the soil too hot for him to tread upo® ! 
To save his life, an ignominious flight would be neces 
sary. Is such a Union ‘glorious’? Is it to be perpe 


dangerous, we are willing to be instructed. : 
In this whole country, nothing should be allowed to 


derous treatment, in case that prohibition is manfully 

disregarded? Precisely for the same reason that ex- 

ists for the suppression of thought and speech in Eu- 

rope. Tyranny will not, cannot bear investigation. 
‘The thief doth fear each bush an officer.’ 


So much for the South. There is nothing in Italy, 


bune, in his last letter, says : 


‘Paris is fuller than ever of soldiers ;.150,000 is |Slaves are h: 
ly here. It thing more. 


now the number of troops of the line actual 


to im ultitud 
men, regularly disciplined, every one in ie pte, 


The drum is steadier than the locust’s song 
Tt hoe eens piles of stones. I can se 
in Paris more drummers, side by side, thumping like 
one, than ever I saw of regular t: i Uni 
ese gular troops in the United 
udinous, roaring sublimities of war, which is- 
tinguish this Art-Pivot of the Universe. = F pee - 
a you go to the Assembly, you will see the palace of 


the grim Chasseurs of Vincennes, the 
desperate of French soldiers. It isa new demo 
architecture. Columns ala fusil,-buttresses au 
coe mes ie baienettes. 

is useful as well as ornamental. This architec- 
ture protects the men whom the people have Sune 
against the people, and the inquiring mind will disco- 
hee ees city of Paris 185,000 soldiers for the same 

2. 

The city is studied in the arm 
emy’s country. Every street, 
Every officer has his special gp; 
officers’ successors’ are alre 
den death or inability. 


most daring and 


“x Ca- 


y as the map of an en- 
every cal de sac isknown. 
ot assigned and the higher 


(1) The Paris correspondent of the Wew York Tri-|‘t Sl#veholders, but by the testimony of far better 


marching like death machines, hard, fierce, terrible. |*eir feeling, and to let the world know their wishes 


of spring. |1 therefore turn to them, and ask— 
@ any day |slaves, 


This will give the reader an idea of the multi- |!asted for some minutes. 


e French Congress garnished with a few hundreds of | °¢eded:] 


cratic | they d 


ady named, in case of sud-|#l the members ‘rejoice with it’ Hence it is plai 


exist on the soil, for one moment, which cannot chal- 
lenge as close & scrutiny, and welcome as unfettered a 
discussion. Is it not so? 

Now, then, if Slavery be a system worth preserving 
suit be a desirable condition for those who are under 
at can be shown by fair argument, by manly rea- 
soning, by undeniable facts; shown too, not merely by 


rated at all hazards ? 3 

Whigs and Democrats of the North, do you not know 
that when a blow is aimed at the existence of Slavery» 
the Whigs and Democrats of the South act by one im- 
pulse? 

‘ Like kindred drops, they mingle into one ! 

Their whiggery is nothing, their democracy is nothing, 
party triumph nothing, the Constitution nothing, the 
Union nothing, in comparison with the safety and pet- 
petuity of that hideous system, Do you not see, there 
fore, that the condition of your alliance with them 18 
this—be treacherous to freedom, and succumb to their 
despoti¢ sway? How is it that you are go blind? 

The times are troublous; the wheels of government 
move heavily; anxiety and dismay are everywhere vis- 
ible ; ‘men’s hearts are failing them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming upon the 
land.’ But who or what is justly responsible for this 
state of things? Not the Abolitionists—not the Anti- 
Slavery movement. No! It is Slavery—SuavERY— 
NOTHING BUT SLAVERY. Let the blame rest heavi- 
ly on those who advocate or apologize for Slavery, for 
the dread responsibility is theirs. Take that disturb- 
ing element out of the republic, and we are one; UF 
institutions are one; our interests are one; our aims 
and aspirations are one; our hearts are one; and the 
God we worship is one. Are we of the free States 12 
alll fierce collision with each other? Is Ohio array 
©; J against Massachusetts, or Maine, against Iowa? No— 

Dy }we are all one, because we are the free tillers of the 
de- loi, and oure are the interests of freemen. Abolish 


Witnesses—the slaves themselves ! O, sir, it is said the 
appy ; they are contented ; they desire no- 

Well if this be true, I tell you that a hap- 
py and contented people are able to give utterance to 


“Are you happy as 
that you do not desire to be freemen? ; 


[Cries of « Fire? and considerable disturbance, which 


A person who fired a torpedo 
was arrested, and removed from the Hall by the ae 


Order being at length restored, Mr. Garrison pro- 


es are voiceless, for 
are not speak of their wrongs. 


There is a good deal said against the Abolitionists 
because they ayow themselves to be disunionists ils 
What do you mean by union? Are the American pene 
ple one body? (‘Yes!) Beitso! We are one body— 
East and West, North and South; one body but man 
members. Now, then, ‘ whether one member suffer, if 
the members suffer with it; or one member be ae 


Sir, these three million of slay 


that if there be any thing which tends to injure, 


ee en ag 
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Slavery, and God will give us peace, prosperity, safe- 
ty, in largest measure—not till then. Then shall we 
have a ‘glorious’ Union in fact, as well asin form, such 
as the world has never seen. iam here to advocate 


And there let us leave Daniel, the Retainers, and the! boils in my veins. IfI becomean abolitionist, all that|allowed me, to have made some slight apology to you 
Newburyport Committee, to settle the confusion toge-| Garrison has said will be tame in the comparison.’ In|in behslf of our position as Disunionists, ss we have 
ther- this sense, I like your spirit to night. It conyinces|been called; and I should have been glad to have 
: : Is there not a story, Mr. Chairman, in Joe Miller, of me that when you are thorroughly converted to the asked the intelligent, the virtuous and the high-minded 
such a Union, that justice may triumph and liberty jone who borrowed a kettle, and was sued for returning | doctrines of the Anti-Slavery cause, you will make glo-|in this assembly to 
prevail universally. (Repeated cheers.) it broken? And his plea in defence was, that Ist. It |rious abolitionists, every one of you, morally, six feet that have compelled us into the position we now occupy- 

Who are they who would clamor down freedom of/was broken when he borrowed it: 2d It was whole | and four inches high. (Prolonged applause. ) Tt were not difficult to show, that if we are Disunion- 
speech, on the ground that it cannot be safely tolera-| when he returned it: 3d. He never borrowed itatall!) Tue Cuarmscax. I wish tosay one word to the well- ists, in the bad sense of the term, it is because we have 
ted? Who are they who deny the right of secession, |Our Senator2must have had that case in his eyes, dur-| dressed persons here to night. and who consider them- |7€#502 to be; or, at any rate this is true; we are wil- 
and declare that revolution is a treasonable act /— ling to submit the question to your better judgment, 


the same treatment unotil the moraimg of the 24th. when 
they beat him for full one hour, made him eat raw potato 
parings and refuse meai, and drink sili water with it, 
causiag his death in half an hour afterward. The testi- 
mony of the witnesses for the prosecution on Tursday and 
yesterday, details one of the most revolting and inhuman 
Jook for a moment at the reasons | murders I have ever listened to. The result can scarcely 
be denbted many expressing their decided disapprobation 
that an indieuneat for muder wasaot found. Ex-Attorney 
Geneiel John Nelsou and Messrs. Pitts and Campbell. the 
ablest counse! in the city, are emplored 1a th= defenc=. 
It is some satisfaction to know that these men have 


since been convicted of manslaughter. But would they, 


doubtless would—“‘I will psy you wages.” Would 
not this have been its operation among ourselves but 
for the detestable clause in the Constitution of our con- 
federacy? Was not probably such its operation among 
the Jews? How else can we account for the fotal yet 
plainly undesigned silence of Jewish history on a point 
which. among us, threatens to dissolve the Union of 
these States, but among them had grown into too little 
importance to attract notice, or to furnish even the 


Braggarts, who taik of their Puritan blood, and boast 
of their revolutionary sires! Let them not dare to in- 
sult the memory of Washington, by raising a sbout 
when his name is mentioned. Our fathers never claim- 
ed infallibility ; they never said, * We cannot err; they 
never said,‘ Our government is perfection itself, and 
so admits of no change, and calls for no amendment.’ 
They exhibited no such folly. They left in the Consti- 
tution a provision for you to alter or abrogate it, as 
clay is moulded in the hands of the potter. 


| 


ing this whole matter. ist. No jury trial at all, Mr- 
| Mason; your bill is the thing. 24. 0, no, you ‘ mis- 
understand me, Mr. Atlas-Old-Whig; I had an =:2end- 
ment securing jury trial in my desk, only it slipped my 
mind! 3d. Nonsense! Gentlemen of Newburyport. 
there is one ‘insuperable’ objection to jury trial in 
jthis matter! 4th. What is all this noise about? This 
|jury trial thunder is all mine! Ihave had a Bill se- 
jcuring it to fagitive slaves in my desk ever since Feb- 
jruary!! 

| There.used to be an old Jew who lived by the side 


So in regard to a change in the form of government. ihe Pederal Street Th , known to maay of you 


they imposed no yoke on their descendants. Among} 
the ‘ self-evident truths ’ which they recognized intheir Waneck He sold lottery tickets. One day, a coun- 


Declaration of Independence was this: ‘ that when any | tryman going toward State street passed the Jew’s of- 


form of government’--mark you that !—‘when anv } Sov 2 : 
* |fice. 
chi ot aaterimett ies oppresaive, it is not caly| ce. Hebeckoned him in. and soldhima ticket. When 


the right, but the duty of the people to throw off such j 


government, and to provide new safeguards for their! yy. philli A jative? 
t Mr. ps— re) ? ( Laughter. ) When th 
fature security.’ This is the lesson of rebellion they! : ae reeare os io.) > % 


have taught us! Do we indeed revere their memories ? jthat very ticket he had just bought hed drawn a prize, 


Are we worthy to be called their sons ? 
« Now, by our fathers’ ashes, where's the spirit 
Of the true-hearted and th’ unshackled gone? 
Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit 
Their names alone? 


{ 


Shall our New England stand erect no longer, 


| And so, not remembering, Mr. Chairman, that in that 


iNo. 1, Class No. 2, Class No. 3, &c., and which often 


lor if not, known to your fathers, by the name of Moses 


the verdant stranger reached State street 
A Voice—I knew him. 


stranger reached State street. he found the number of 
and he thought he had made a fortune in s moment-— 
day there were two or three classes in lotteries—Class 


contained the same numbers—he hurried back to the 


selyes as belonging to the educated classes, apparently 
the students of liberal professions, or the younger 
members of the commercial class. You may think that 
you are not seen in the sttempt to create disturbance. 
I tell you I can see the face of every man in this room - 
I see the faces of many who will be sshamed to have it union in our country at the present time. 
told to-morrow to their brothers and their mothers and |conceived the idea, that when Massachusetts cannot 
their sisters, that they have been participants in anjt South Carolina, in the persons of our colored sailors |pondent 
attempt to create a disgraceful interruption of a public }°F of our most eminent lawyers, that there is not much |we copy the above paragraph, adds at the close the fol- 
meeting. of union. How comes it, think you, that so much is |lowing item of intelligence in which may be found pre- 

The Convention will now adjourn with three cheers |said now, so much done to bolster up and to bind to- |cisely the same spirit as that which murdered so wan- 
for the immediate abolition of Slavery. (Reiterated gether the continually dissolving elements of which tonly and cruelly the cook of the “* Frances Jane.” 
plaudits. ) this so-called Union is composed. (Three cheers for The spirit of Colonization is the spirit of hatred, and 
the Union called for, but not given_] contempt, and cruelty towards the negro: 


SPEEC ‘4g & 5 The bark Liberia Packet, the regular trader betw 
SP H OF PARKER PILLSBURY. If you had only indulged me quietly some few mo- seat tad) SORTOYIRS res owned by ake Stale Coloniza- 


[Mr. Pillsbury was unable to commence his remarks | ments, I should have long since concluded what I had |t'oa Soviets and eitiness of Liberia, I ieara will take out 

fi ; = ence disturbance i ... ja very larze number of emigrant: on her uext voyage sf 

lor several: minutes, im consequ ts in}to say, and your ears would have been saluted with Ine first of luiy. I is said ie be doab'fal eciberie = 

the hail_] words more musical by far than mine. Bat I wished sccommnod: ate aa who =e to go. The pth the 

< < - Aew ore onization Society ia gtvis: A one- 

= ine = ew seta ey ba do one thing. I have made an appeal to the greater | aif toward the expenses of the Cipedicion of the Ist July, 

and peaceable portion of the audience to remain quiet. portion of the audience, and I think it has not been |and ear half to the parchase of the aed resort a 
h lice ha = = ‘ * iaatind ; |stave dealers, the Gallinos River anc territory: s infas= 

T ae ice ye carried out the ringleaders _ fin vain; for I think that there are but few here, but joy Saker tatn, iia? Maryland Society, which : iaxking 

r. Pillsbury—I suppose most of those here are in| very few, who will not respond to every sentiment that |great exertions to cend out all the applicants. 

favor of order. We shall determine whether Boston is| has been uttered from this platform to-night. [Hisses.] 

in the hands of the mob or not. I am very glad wely only want the authorities of Boston to know, that all; 

are haying it demonstrated whether Boston contains 8) we want is a candid hearing of our sentiments, and 

law-abiding people. [‘Hurrah.’] It has been boasted.|then, if there be nothing better than violence to meet 


and to be convinced by you, if argument you have. 


Unien. But we have 


We have |B0ne can 


Domestic Correspondence. 


with so small provocation, have ever thought or dared 
of so cruelly and brutally maltreating a white man? 
Horrible murders are not uncommon, but it is rare that 
jy [Some motive cannot be assigned for them. For this 
be assigned except that the poor victim of the 
go jinhumanity of these wretches was black. The corres- 
of the Tribune in the same letter from which 


LETTER TO PROFESSOR STUART. 


| old Jew, and exclaimed, ‘ There is my ticket, 987'—(the / 
fe eons number of the retainers)—[I see it has drawn 

ten ars ‘Bd . I 00 > was 
The revolution we stand here to adyocate is a moral iecchiete ert wis M a ao a no 
one. Wecounsel no shedding of blood. We implore) tact ae Bey. Va. eens 
‘ eo body else, shall print approval of any doctrines of Mr. 

that our enslaved countrymen may be instantly libe- | ; é ‘ " od 
. z 2 Webster's speech, the question will be, Which edition ? 

rated. We will not give any aid or countenance to | ; ~ Shes ts 
|(*Reiterated applause. You are a fanatic.’) Yes! 


their enslavement, however strong the temptation or} “aes 2 > 
liberal the reward. Is this a crime? Is this to be loner z = af = aed = v= a 
hissed at? What, then, is virtuous in action or glo-| ae as Mele seal had eh ns ass _ 
vious in example? stead of purity, and statesmen laugh at any higher au- 

Too long have we been corrupted by Slavery ; too pine — acre mpveragoats _ 7s 
long spit upon by it; too long subjugated toits fiendish ) | ae roa ic, as such men judge fanaticism’ ( Ap- 
will. But, thank God, the spirit of liberty is rising! go A 
In spite of opposition, fierce and formidable, that spirit ihe edition, to be sure, does not matter much to our 
is going on, ‘ conquering and to conquer.’ We have no nag — = pial sees for him, that the —_ 
cause for discouragement or dismay, It is for tyrants |man has said it; and he sets to work to trim, bend, 
alone to tremble! Whatever compromises, plots, coa- Screw, and forget, till morals, science, law and religion 
litions may be formed, in Congress or out of it, to put are made to conform to the ipse dizit. "Tis only the 
down this great movement, as well attempt to stop the old art of construing Genesis anew, as each successive 
swing of the ocean when the tempest is at its height, hypothesis of geology gets uppermost. Now Moses is 
as to crush or intimidate the spirit which animates its |Vulcanian, now Neptunian. I mean Moses the Jew; 
advocates. ‘our Moses sits Websterian for ever. This sagacious 
‘Glory to them who die in this great cause! ‘Statesman, seeking to ‘ gild refined gold and paint the 
Oonktn rp FRY a —— of eon ; jlily,’ has troubled himself to find out another argument 

ape of death, to shroud them from applause * \ og : =e ‘ 
No, manglers of the martyr's earthly frame, rane preibia ls Lamp ree nck 


Your hangman fingers cannot touch his fame! 
Still in this guilty land there shall be some ‘seems to be that it is of no use whatever to apply it to 


True hearts, the shrines of Freedom's vestal fame: the territories, since the moment they become States 
Long trains of ill may pass nuheeded dumb— | " : ‘ : 
But Vengeance is behind, and Justice is to come p they will be entitled to set up Slavery, if they choose! 

(Applause—confusion—and ‘ three cheers for Web- (Indeed! * Train up achild in the way he should go, 
ater?’ and when he is old he will surely depart therefrom.’— 

|Thns the text reads, does it not? Build up a Territory 
‘on the basis of Freedom, and when it becomes a State 
it will probably introduce Slavery! Excellent logic ! 

After all, like the ass who tried to play the spaniel, 
Northeren men cannot play traitors to any advan- 


But stoop in chains upen her downward way, . 
Thicker to gather on her limbs and stronger, 
Day after day 


in behalf of Boston, that s mob could not rule here.|us with, then we are content to be overwhelmed by 
We shall see. violence. [‘Never!’ Cheers.] If violence can over- | Witiramssure, June 18, 1850. 
Do you suppose, if those men who were here seventy- | whelm us, we will consent to be overwhelmed. But I a Moses Srvant, Andover: 
five years ago, had then witnessed what hss now oc-| appeal to the sober men around me if argument is not} Sta-—It seems that s pamphlet has recently been 
curred in Faneuil Hall, that these walls would have|better. [Uproar,] Is this a meeting where free speech | published in your name, on the subject of the rendition 
ever shuddered with the eloquence of a Hancock or an|is allowed? [‘No’ ‘ Yes.’] Is this the place where jof fugitive slaves, as required by the United States 
Adams, in favor of liberty? Were they at all per-|it cannot be had? Is this your confession of that? | Constitution. 
suaded, did they expect, that their descendants would|[Hurrabs ] Then I am content. ; Ihave not seen this pamphlet. But in the Wew 
ever be participants in a scene such as we behold here} Now, then, whatever shall be the result of the meet- | York Express of 5th inst., I find what purports to be, 
to-night? [Confusion.] Is there power in Boston to ing this evening, I am quite sure of this: by far the |and I presume is, an extract from it of some length. 
maintain your laws? Can Boston do no better than} most important anniversary ever held in the city of | And presuming, from the appearance of it, that the 
this? Is it for Daniel Webster to stand up in Wash- | Boston is this that has been held the past three days; /pith and marrow of your argument are to be found in 
ington and say we are a law-abiding people? [‘ Three | and, however violence may haye been arrayed against \this extract, I take the liberty of making it the foun- 
cheers for Webster."] Is this what we are to call a|it this evening, the sober second thought of the better |dation of some observations. 
law-abiding people, and is this an exhibition of obedi-| portion of the people will sustain it, and [Noise and, You do not leave us long in doubt as to the side you | 
ence to law? (Laughter.) confusion] we shall haye, in spite of that violence, a | have chosen in the great controversy of Freedom against 
I went this morning to Bunker Hill Monument, in glorious immortality both in our triumph and reward. |Slavery. We find it on the very threshhold of your | 
order that I might refresh my recollection with some argument,—in your motto, taken from 1 Corinthians, 7. 
of the associations of 1775. [Groans.] And as I stood 121, one kaif of the sentence you have taken reads thus : 
looking upon that monument, I remembered well the lee Art thou called being a servant? care not for it.” This 
beginning of the oration which was delivered when as suiting your purpose, thus torn from its context you 
that monument was consecrated, with the highest de-|of the 15th instant. Announcing it with a triumphant have taken for your motto, and it defines your position. 
monstrations of the nation’s joy, a pillar to remind declaration of The Constitution and Laws Vindicated.’ | The restof the sentence which is weighty and significant | 
successive and remotest generations of the scenes that The decision, it will be seen, was based upon that in |against you, is dropped altogether. “ But if thou | 
were once enacted there in the heart of liberty. When|the Prigg case, which established the monstrous doc- |MAYEST BE MADE FREE, CHOOSE IT ratHer.” This | 
the orator stood at its base, and cast his eye up to the|trine that Slave law is the paramount law all over the |sort of quotation may be very fair at Andover; but | 
cap-stone, as if overwhelmed in its august presence, he | United States, that the slaveholder has, under the Con- whether it will be so held, in the old fashioned schools 
exclaimed, ‘ There is the orator of the occasion.’ And stitution, the right to seize his fugitive slave wherever of logie and ethics, may well be doubted. 
it was the orator of the occasion. Does this audience |he can find him, and that he need not unless he choose, Like Napoleon in his last campaign, you have cer- 
remember it? [Noise.] ‘It looks,’ he said, ‘it speaks, | give any evidence that the man so seized is a slave, and |tainly taken us by surprise. To-day, we do not even 
it acts!’ And did it not? And when came into this |if he does choose to give such evidence his own oath to |suspect you in our vicinity: at midnight, aroused by 
hall to-night, I remembered those words of Webster. | the fact ia sufficient. This is law in this Republic and | the first blast of your trumpet, (your motto) we find | 
[* Three cheers for Webster—Three more.’] Cheer on, |it exceeds in its tyrannical spirit any claim ever yet |you in our midst, (unhappy Abolitionists that we are !) 
then, but let me ask, is this the liberty for which Wash- | set upin the worst of despotisms in any age, for it leaves |cutting and slashing, and riding over us rough-shod, 
ington fought and Warren fell? (‘Three cheers for | utterly unprotected—so far as the law isconcerned—the |in your haste to be at ** Brussels.” What gifted in- 
Washington--Three more--three more.’] I was only ask-] personal liberty of the citizen, and the unknown and |tellect may inflict ‘‘ Waterloo” upon you, in your pro- 


Fugitive Slave Case, 
The Journal of Commerce copies the following re- 
port ofa recent trial from the Indiana State Journal 


— 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. : 


We have bee: honored with a glorious audience in | 
Faneuil Hall. There has been a report current of aj} 


/Tilium & Paulding, saloon keepers; 


| yesterday afternoon as @ token of 


smallest item of their history? 
Other avocations call me away, and I must, for the 
present, conclude. Respectfully, 
P. SHAPTER. 


General Intelligence. 


Teaarere Disaster ox Laxe Exre.—One of those 
terrible events which are socommon on our inland 
waters, and which occur nowhere else in the world but 
the United States, happened last week on Lake Erie. 
From some unknown cause the steamer Griffith took 
fire, and in afew moments was enveloped in flames. 


ecn this} She was run into seven feet water, but the larger por- 


tion of her passengers were either burned to death or 
drowned. The Buffalo Express furnishes some partic- 
ulars as follows : 


The Griffith was a ocw boat of medium dimensions, and 
of excellent character with the travelling pablic. Sae hed 
just been purchased by Capt. Roby. a worthy officer, who 
had eatered in Co! ofher. This, we think, was his 
first trip, and it h&s proved of dreadful fatality to himself 
and an interesting family, all of whom fell victims toe the 
fire or flood. 

Up to 4 o’clock yesterday efterneon we could obtain no 
further particulars, except ihat the propeller Delawere bad 
been to the wreck, and that the probable [oss of life would 
reach fwo hundred and sixty. 

Mr. Frenkiin Heth, foraierly of this city, was on board 


with his family. Hrs brother, Mr James Heth, of this 
city, last evening received a telegraphic dispatch from him, 
dated Ashtabula, Ohio, from which we make the following 
extract: 

“ My wife and four children are drowned! Will bein 
Buffalo to-morrow morning by the Troy. Have the bodies 
with me.” —s 
saan boat was insured in this city for $27,775, as fo}- 

wet 

In the Astor Co. New York, $6,000; North Western, 
$6,000; Buffalo Mutual, $6.000: Butialo"Merchants Motu- 
al, $5,000; Lexington, $2,500; Columbus, $2,275. 

By O Reilly's Linc) 
: Asurantca, June 17—9 P. M. 

By C. Spencer, of Ashtabula, who wrs a pessenger on 
the Griffith, we learn the following: 

Lsaved myself by swimming ashore. There were 300 
passengers on board, and out of that number 50 only were 
saved. The steamer was about three foartis of a mile 
from shore when she was abandoned, and 15 miles east of 
Cleaveland. ‘The fire was supposed to have originated 
from the boilers or the furnace. 

The passeagers were thick sround the boat, and a great 
many that could not swim would hold on to others and 
drown them as well as themselves. It was a sorrowful 
and heart-rending scene. The manner in which I got cut 
of their way was by jumpiag about twenty feet into the 
water, and took directly oat into the luke and thea swam 
up a little distance to get out of the reach of ethers and to 
prevent them pulling me duwn. 1 then swam for the shore. 

There were about 5,000 people on shore when I reached 

from Cleveland. Willoughby, Painesville, and Fairport. 


it, 


Ente, 10 o'clock, P. M.—Steamboat Troy just in, ana 
we are indebted to Mr. Forsyth, the Clerk for the following 
additional particulars: 


fe and daughter; Michael Juno, 
»;. Traley, lst Porter; 
Wife and children of 
S. Parks of Beaver, Pa, ; C Leonard, 
iter; Mrs. Wilkinson, abd daugh- 


Lost—Capt. Roby, wi 
8d Engineer ; Mr. Maan, wheelsmar 


Wm. Tinkcom, R 
porter; D. Weber, wa 


‘ters of J. Champion. 


In ail about 250 lost—15) of whom were lying upon the 
beach near the scene of the disaster when the Troy left. 

Known to be saved about 40, among whom are Mr. 
Stebbins, the first Engineer—the Clerk, Wim. Tincom, and 
Franklin Heth. 

The Troy has 9dead bodies on b 

The flags of the shipping iu this 


oard. 
port were at half mast 
sorrow at this ead disas- 
ter. 

The cause of this heart-rending disaster lias not yet been 
explained, and we doubt whether it ever will be to the 
satisfaction of the pablic and especially the 
friends and relatives on board. Commun 


ose who have lost 
ity has learned 


great pro-slavery speech made lately in the city of OUT ing this audience, is this the liberty of speech for which |the humble may, at any time, no matter what the hue |grees, I know not, and must be content to endeavor to : 

5 FORE Pata 7 j ? ‘ : to view nearly all these disasters as the result of uo rdon- 

Washington. I am inclined to think it a mistake; for fee ee ae roa Satins tetbserd er those great men fought and fell? [‘No!*] If Wash-|of their complexion, be claimed as slaves, and reduced |sustain, as I best may, the more painful and less glo-|able arelesaness, either i the arrangement, comsiruction 
| theri before, . Mr. uu rt i Fas rts i 26548 A . ‘ nd Uhou r management of the ill-fated cratt. oats are jireper- 

I have never seen such Anti-Slavery gatherings before ington and Warren could face Great Britain, with its | without the hope or possibility of redemption to the |rious conflict of Quatre Bras. And thou;ch [ may not ¥y de Seep at, a rogers SPE Soar Pi ~~ » 


hope like David to s/ay this uncircumcised Philistine, 
—your argument—yet, with the simple sling and stone 
of my vernacular, and a deep feeling of right on my 
side, I trust, with the Divine Blessing on my efforts, 
materially to damage it. 

You begin with the anti-rendition text, Deut. 28. 15, 
16. “Thou shalt not deliver unto his master, the ser- 
vant which is escaped from his master unto thee. He 
shall dwell with thee, even among you, in that place 


which he shall choose, in one of thy gates; where it 
Luxeul Him bese, “nou snalt not oppress him.” This 


you announce, excathedra, applies on/y toa foreign 
fugitive slave, escaping from a foreign country and a 
foreign master, “ to thee,” i. ¢. “Israel.” ** Ifhe had 
been a Hebrew servant the whole face of the thing 


in the city of Boston, as I have witnessed this week. 
You know Falstaff thought that if he ‘was not witty | 
himself, he was the cause of witin others; and of a 
certain great man, who shall he nameless, it can with 
truth be said, that if he is not Anti-Slavery himself, he 
is certainly the abundant cause why other men come to 
Anti-Slavery meetings. (Applause.) The Abolition- 
iets, then. are bound to make their very best bow to 
the discussions that have youu. --— tn Maneross fy the 


last six months. 
Nothing less than a scene like this would come up to 


twenty millions, is Boston to be ruled in this manner ?| condition of slaves for life. Itis this state of things 
[‘No!? *Yes!*] Ifthe patriots and heroes of that day | for which the Journal of Commerce is striving, and for 
could bid defiance to the British lion, and hold him at| which Mr. Websters ‘ retainers *all over the country 
bay, have we so lost their spirit that a meeting in|are thanking him for aiding to produce : 


Faneuil Hall cannot quietly be held ? * TuroRrant Decrann tae a on Norris, of 
u 3 . Newton, 
The Mob— You insult our Senators” roome county, Kentucky, vs. Leander ewlon 


game goes tohim, AlLis grist to ‘the mill-boy of the 
Slashes.’ When one sees the tact, quickness and saga- 
city of the Kentuckian, and the slow, cumbrous, and 
self-exposing movement of the Yankee, it brings to mind 
Fuller's pictare of Ben Johnson and Shakespeare :— 
«Many were the wit-combats betwixt these : which two 
I beheld like a Spanish great gallion and an English 
man-of-war. Master Johnson, like the former, was 
jbuilt far higher in learning, solid but slow in his per- 
| forniancee y OL.L-penes, Vee an Koelish man-of-war, 
the revolutionary precedent which our fathers have lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn with 
set us. (‘Good.’) It was here under this root thas |@U tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, 
the first rude conflict of opinion was ever witnesse:] he- by the quickness of his,wit and invention,’ If this last 


twixt Liberty and Slavery, on this side the w.ters. be not Henry Clay, who is it? ( Cheers. ) 


Madar tt and aedie others, for the pr ged at ements 
: : ,.|for aiding and abetting the escape of slaves, alter more 
Mr. Pillsbury—Who are your Senators, in God's | han a week's investigation before the cirenit court of the 
name? [*Daniel Webster!’ Six cheers.’] And fit to Neagthy paipeeee termined “es Wednesday last in fa- 
be your Senator ? [* Yes!*] I was paying your Sena- vor of the plaintiff. A verdict of Two THOUSAND EIGHT 
‘ HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX DOLLARS Was given by the jury 
wr che highest wupliment. I wae calling to vour ro- | aeeieey the detandonts oe t>e value of the slaves vec 
Sarasin ie woeue Kel, tlantiaaseasaIeOnN OF DUAKON | The Ee elicited considerable interest, and was de- 
’ 

Hill Monument. Shall I not be allowed to do that? ae malo near a dectmian ot the Supreme Court patho! 
; 5 Sans nited States ia the case 0 rigg, where the court takes 

Shall I not quads his words <3 this audience, when they the ground that the owner of asiave has the right, under 
are ‘fit to be’ quoted? Has it come to this, that in};he constitution and act of Congress, to capture his proper- 
Faneuil Hall the words of one of the most eminent men ty in afree State, and take it thence without going belore 


t may be beyond the reach of human 
t to save a boat ot vessel from the 
but accidents that dep-nd upon 
inery with reference 


should not burn up. 5 
sagacily or managemen 
omnipotence of the storm, 
a careful construction of boatsor mach 
to fire or power to resist the force of sieam, should in no 
instance occur. Or, if fire cannot be successfully guarded 
against, bouts should in all cases be provided with the 
means of saving their passengers and crew, in life boats, 
we care not how numerous. It 1s just as important that u 
steamboat should have the means of saving the lives ot 
their passengers as for feeding and lodging them. It is but 
justice to those who entrust their lives and property on 
board these boata, that ample provision should be made for 
their safety. Unalees this view of itis taken by the owners 
aud masiers vf boats, the public will leave them aud take 
to the land, and a4 soon as railroads are constructed along 
shore, westward, steatuboats will be deserted and the pub- 
lic will throng the cars. Our word for it, this will be the 
reoult unless where is amore general regard aod provision 
for safety on the lakes. 


And if the ark of your Constitution founders in this | ae us leave politics. Suppose I now natalpete Mr. of our country shall not be quoted, in compliment, 4 Legh ann easiae | Ee nek Sidtined by would have beenchanged. Restoration, or restitution, DEATHS. " 
discussion, one thing will ride out the tempest, and that |Gliddon, and ynroll the mummy of Winter Street)... to himself? Idemand of you all to say what re- Norns, were captured in the State of Michigan. They had if we may judge from the tenor of the other property | Davis.—In this city, on the 21st instant, ofter a long ill- 
is, the fame of Faneuil Hall. (Cheers.) Church. (Laughter, and cheers for Christianity. )— Norris, Were Capt ca aie tie ty, Keutucky. {jaws among the Hebrews, would surely have been on-| p.0esy Matthew by Davis, iy Minn tar, of ‘brain fever 


proach has been cast upon any body’s Senator here to- 
night. I was only telling you, [* Three cheers for 
7 if th : <p by two or three witnesses that he was their owner, and 
Webster !"] that if the prominent——[* Three more—| had been fora number of years Alter searching fer lis ne- 
‘Three cheers for the Constitution."] 1 wish one of those] sroes, between ons ee two Ron ee poaadces Mi 
‘ ‘ pursuit. e trace them as far as Laure im raokiin 
officers of the police might come near enough that he) coymy, but could then obtain no further intormation a8 to 
might hear what I say, if nobody else does {Laughter.] | the route they had taken. Last fall he received informa- 
[An officer advanced to the platform. ] I was saying tion that they had fled to Michigan, and settled in a neigh- 
simply this: that when I came in to-night, and wit-|+s that about one thousand 


OC aon weal ia pexsall nee He proved joined.” Before I proceed further, I beg to be permit- 
ted to make a few enquiries. 

Does it not occur to you that all this isa merely gra- 
tuitous assumption on your part of the whole matter 
in issue? What proof do you offer? On what circum- 
stance do you rely? Yourefer tothe language. I am 
assured by Hebraists that “Thee ” and ‘* Thou” arein 


‘As for this matter of the Union, Mr. Chairman, we The Christianity which is at peace with the oppressor 
know in what a glorious strain it has been addressed. lis no Christianity for the oppressed. Dr. Rogers is re- 
Let me quote the noblest lines, certainly, that have | ported to have said that the disunionists would in the 
been given to it, from the pen of Longfellow : next world sit cheek by jowl with Judas. ( Applause 

Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! in the rear.) There is certainly one point of resem- 
Pate on, 2 Lethe derg great! blance between Judas and the disunionists. We read 

a ape that when Judas had taken the thirty pieces of silver 
FE A es ote aa lest eaw his Lord was condemned,—but mark you, if it 


borhood ia Cass county, where it 1s estimated by witness- 
negroes reside, He took some 


Is hanging breathless on thy fate. H : nessed this cloud of human faces, every eye almost five or six persons with him, and, in the night, ca iured | the original in the same forms precisely as in the Ten 
We know what Leowenteae ahs pie lis thought bad taste to introduce here an illustration |fxeq in this direction, when I saw every part of this | his foiled os: Mae ncgsiele tt Bik peated Commandments, and there it is universally conceded 
What workmen wrought thy ribs , jfrom that book we all look upon as sacred, let it he re- spacious hall crowded to its utmost capacity, I was re- South Bend, and ata distance of a mile and a haif from |that they apply both to the people collectively and to 


What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 


In what a forge and what a heat each individual specially. We Abolitionists are a stiff- 


necked people, Sir, and require much stronger proof 
than we think it is in your power to adduce to satisfy 
us, that terms in general so comprehensive are in this 
instance employed only in reference to the Hebrew na- 
tion on the one hand, and to the fugitive immigrant on 
the other. | 
As to the “ Restoration” or “‘ restitution ” on which, 
from analogy, you seem to rely ‘‘ would surely have | 
been enjoined,” had the text beeen intended for a He- 
brew servant (or servant of a Hebrew,) I have this to 
say, that from the absence of such injunction, if this 
text has no relation to this important point, I draw an 
inference fatal to your interpretation. Incidentally ; 
throughout the Law, are mingled commands, enuncia- 
ted with considerable particularity, in relation to 
wrongs on other property, and the modes and manner 
in which those wrongs should be righted. There can 
be no doubt or question between us in the matter of | 
stealing or injuring an ox or an ass; or about strays; or 
the burning of a neighbor’s standing corn, Kc. Se. In| 
all these instances the command is clear enough to pre- | 
clude dispute. But admit, for an instant only, that | 
your interpretation is the trae one, and then how do | 
you account for the total absence of all Law, or Rule, 
or direction, in the most important matter of property 
which could arise in the Jewish community, namely, 
the matter of Runaway servants ? | 


cLean, iu giving his charge to the jury, said 
| 


| H 5 he town, Norris and lis party stopped on the ro dside for 
jueaerbored the moms se TN isos fanatics neveT | ninded of the words uttered at the consecration of refreshuients. While there a party came trourSouth Bead, 
Where shaped the anchors of thy hope.’ touched that most tempting comparison in the case of| Bunker Hill Monument. [Mirth, ‘Three cheers for accompauied by the deputy sherifl of the county, and made 
This is the Union you idolize. The present crisis, |the great Northern Traitor, but confined ourselves to) o14 gack."] And I thought, this mighty gathering is acer wah ste tare ee et 
the question which the nation js now called to answer, | Benedict Arnold ; if it be lacking in taste, remember it! 5.016 the orator of the evening. wen bad before the judge of the prob ate court ot St. Joseph 
‘ “ : rgyman i ion: in- count Norria made a return on the writ of habeas cor- 
Will provejits value. * When the sue loci, ae man eee ace - : ye a ies casera What speech can be made here that shall tell on the Bey gander oath, stating that the negroes were his property, 
alike show mastership in floating.’ The ship which |troduced, in using it, I only follow in the footsteps . South as does the presence of these gathered thou- and that he was caking chem Cp epi in Boone 
ich j i i : iment) Now we rea Sc J county, whence they had escaped. The trath of this re- 
deserves so lofty a pean as that, should pene which | my illustrious predecessor: (merr ane?) hepa sands? You would shout us down for attempting to|;urn Was admitted by Crocker, who appeared in. behalf ol 
can outride any storm. If your Constitution cannot that when Judas had taken the rr dogee of sete ‘utter that sentiment which I am pleased to have uttered the negroes, but who filed 4 ahah claiming the libera- 
i i i } that his Lord was condemned, he repented: |- : tion of the slaves, on the ground that they had beea cap- 
ec! fs speech, A ew has — oa enough even to joe gat a ahs. os dee a ae cote the {2 the hearing of at least one person who belongs to the ed ‘a Michinat and there was no certificate of ane 
slaves, cease boasting of t : | ? 2 : | City Government. And now I ask him, Is such a sen- | right of ownership having been proven in that State. The 
; it the ‘thirty pieces of silver, saying, “I have sinned, in that). udge, deciding that this was necessary, liberated the ne- 
‘Give me where I ~~ stand, and I will, move h sy lee ti od acs * When the abolition- \timent unworthy of Faneuil Hall? [Applause.] I panes Nore: anticipating this dewiston- had procured a 
world,’ said the old philosopher. Our fathers, when ie have ep aa ; > Pei en Seed | think if I might not speak to the South, that this audi-| writ to ~ the ma te ise the clerk of the oe 
i i ivi ist first < from his dream of histori mira- : court, n as the dectsion was pronounced, at- 
bed = ee Nae eerie Reve Bid eee = pat = — a sick skp cubed theit bight’ pail ence should. ' I thought it should go down = South iach Po caenige Nite er ision Was. one 
a platform on which man cont’ © i 'S | Carolina to-morrow morning, on the telegraph, that}ensued. The Kentucky party were armed with pistols and 
ids : for the last sixty ‘in the political drama of our countr, , when the Consti- F . *, [powie-knives, and the crowd with canes and clubs. Af 
pi z ke: ae aa ee eet sethrd ‘tution Le before him, ‘ siteagias innocent blood,’ five thousand people = rar es near rei ba cer considerable bie ator fice cake as taken to 
years ; we havesal d : / a ‘ lness the closing scenes of the most im anniver- | the jail of the couaty, by the sheriff for sale keeping. 
tides. And now, for the first 4 _ - ae pa (ney “ oat eae . — ea, sary ever held in the city of Boston. And shall we koe eee ere: Lat) ee eetkocasaeite 
; . erce j sinned in that he ocen : entuc! s . e pia S 
in the North. It darkens the whole hor li ~ 1 pe back the‘ thirty pieces of ree _his citizenship jnot be able thus to convey our sentiments to the South? okeecli roche for the purpose of aidinz in the ultimate 
struggle between the very elements of our political) sae a : yP iv ferdi 1 z Bae If we may not speak, may not these thousands tell | rescue ate mearore: ar mceroca Were demanded ot 
being makes every beam and timber creak. The ques- |and ballot—and refuses all further a egiance, striving " bear their united  testiman: snst {the Sherif by Norris; but he was refuse possession, as, 
oie forced patie American Are these schools, | by every sacrifice to atone for the wrong he has uncon- oaceniasadt ead ion satagteiye Ta) part (0 the mean time; germs sg = on ha 3 ce eet 
i : < ? L +} issued, : - dis . 
i = e th anything, sciously committed. Alas! the slave could point to| . Norris not appearing on the secondtrial The firs! trial was 
this religion, this government of ours wor : ae = a a have followel Jadas thus far—to sell him for | where have the judgment and the reason of the people | * de Sets dep afternoon, Sad hese aroes were Boally libe- 
under and through which to unfold and Oe ee et Gl z Union’—* F: ¢ farbeess® gone? [‘Out!*] Only let us say by our presence tO] rated on the next Monday morning. During the time inte:- 
So every cour hast tg me Pot AR ARSE cee tee ee aa easy ee oe wening tat in EViS=ECS that Cor a, 
shrivelled parchment, throw them aside, and make for a) |But we are not able to stand quietly, much less tO) grmed with guas and elubs, and a number of them finally 
better. But if they are, if your Union shall ride out ES the ae pepe fen Pa niche sues |speak, in this temple of Freedom Let the South know —— the negroes outof town, when they were dis 
well and good. Whenit has freed the jpaneoft e story, and imitate pes > c Tee it 
ty to all the inhab- \daining to be sare Susie’ and slave-jailors for any that the decision of the judge on the first trial, on the writ 
boltioiats silver, however weighty—any lend, however, road af hose corp, wa incre neder 2 Aciatg M|The Hebrews appear to have devived or obtained 
nosese. Tred to; that the writ of habeas corpus was proper, end seryants from three different sources ; from amongst 
t there was a great man once. who went was at ail times allowable; but the question ander it in | themselves; fromstranzers born in the land, snd from 


itants,’ you shall find 
in their eulogy of the I 
capable of this most unexpected virt 
us irreconcilably divided from you. 
tain men whose opinions do not keep ove 
are most in the way of popular agreement © 
ject. Dr. Johnson said, you know, ‘ you could make a |—the heart of the Et 
good deal of a Scotchman if you caught him young.’ jand bade bim lift up 

You can make something of the speech of Daniel Web- | tice and humanity. But custom, 


ue. Do not thiok) 
0, no! Itiscer-|down 
r night that Power 
n this eub- | ty pieces of silver.” 


this case was the right of ownership. That being ad-} : 

mitted, the slaves should have bees eemapedest Fata the |the heathen nations round about them. I can have no 
eustody of Norris. The judge said he ha: issented trom sn the a 

this decision.of the Supreme Court of the United States doubt that in the treatment of the first class of ser : 
when it was given ; but he was now bound to carry it out. yants, and the two last, there was a difference—of) 
‘of the defence, a plea was set up that Norris 
es liberiy to come across the river at 
; bai this was not proven to the 
Had this been the case, Norris 
dvantage of the actof Cungress 


* the image of God cut in ebon, 

His past life—the land of his birth 
, echoed the ery of the bondman, 

his mighty voice in behalf of jus- 

base laws, old habits, 


Now, 
have heard the sentiments 


night from this platform, what declaration has been No runaways from their Hebrew masters? That is in- 


4 a hee im into sil , then woke hi Fi 
ster, if you get it fresh. (Laughter.) But mind that jbrigt le egggeas oe eal “ee : ka Soi made, what sentiment has been aiiyanced, what ques-| and the decision of the Supreme Coart in their capiure. credible. F ere Ree ourselves there are runs- 
you get the last edition. (Renewed merriment.) jhim to treason. He Sow! : ee. | tion has been propounded, that ought not to have been| Messrs. Liston and Smith acquitted themse: AWA weit | way veper entices Take away the text in Deuterono- 
It is possible that I may now address some of the 963 |led Massachnsetts—his moth ae ea ae Sa? (Ul Wal Diya dase [ase wad of tan ns Eg cant Taam Caine Staal sppeecs oven eke 
+ ropoul £ = -Is - able detence. Mr. S ¥ 
= When he repents, he will be worthy uttered or propo’ sen ureter Sy cad even hours in the closing speech. |thing strange and anomalous, that in the entire Law 


4 Doctors of Divinity, the retainers of dices.” aay : 
that illustriows—or notorious—man. (* Three cheers |te ‘ g° UP 3B er, ani : 
for Webster—Three more—Three for Qld Zack”) On| You know the old story of Ri 
ary trial for fugitive slaves was to [he had been asleep twenty yeaTs, 


laymen and the stand by Judas. son express one solitary sentiment that was unworthy | + 


p Van Winkle. 
he woke up one Sun- 


there is nothing else to govern “this most important 
point in the Jewish Polity, so far as any question of 
property is involved. Without the light of that text 


| by the four seasons of t 


| dix to each part. 


what nature it is aside from my present purpose to en- | 5, the Difficult 
quire. But amongst them all were there no fugitives ? | 


Burns.—In_this city, 
William Buras, one ot the editors of the Sunday Dis- 
patch, in the 3tst year of his age. 

Havs.—On the 2ist instant, alter a protracted illness, Ja- 
a Hays, High Constable of this city, in the 79 year of 

his Age. 

Witters.—On the evening of the 23d, Samuel Willeis, in 
the 52d year of his age. 

Masnerr.—At his residence in Concord, Erie County, N. 
Y. on the Sth month last, Lorenzo Mabbett, in the 40th 

orcad of his age. 
twcox.—In Oxford, New Ham 
Leonard Wileox, one of the judges of the Superior Court 
of that State, aged 52 years. 

Porrrr.—At the residence of her brother, Doctor W. 
Ogilvie Porter, Poitland Square, Bristol (England } Miss 
Jane Porter, of pulmonary apoplexy, in her 74th yeur- 


ire, 18th instant, Hon. 


GREAT AGRICULTURAL WORK! 


Farmer’s 

TO 
SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, 
BY HENRY STEPHENS, F. HK. S. E., 


Author of the “ Book of the Farm,” Editor of the ‘* Qaar- 
terly Joarnal of Agricultare,” &c , &c., assisted by Joun 
£. Norton, A. M., Professor of Scientific Agriculiure in 

Yale College, New Haven, Author of Agncultural Prize 
Essays, &c.. 

Tuis highly valueble work will compri: 
octavo volumes, containing over 1400 pe: 
splendid steel engravings, aad more than 
wood, in the highest style of the art, 
every implement of husbasdry now in use by the best far- 
mers, the best methods of ploughing, planting, haying, her- 
vesting, &c,, &e., the various domestic auimels in their 
highest perfection ; in short, the pictortal featare of the 
book 1s unique, and will render it of incalculable value to ~ 
the student of agriculture. : 

Tiis great work is the joint production of two of the 
most talented agricultural scholars of the dav ; the one emi- 
neat as an author and editor jn Great Britain, and the 
other as a Professor in Yale College. Both ere eminently 
practical as well as scientific men, and all they say may be 
relied on as the result of profound research, tested and sue- 
tained by practical experiment. The contributions of Pro- 
fessor Norton ere chiefly desigaed to adap* the British por- 
tion of the book to this couatry. and thus to make it an 
Anglo-American work, giving to its readers-all the reaily 
useful agricultural knowledge at present attainable in either 
country. 

The work js divided into four departments, distinguished 
he year, commencing with Winter, 
and Professor Norton’s notes will be published as an appen- 
‘The firgt chapter treats of the following 
subjects, under the head of 


INITIATION. 


a the best of the existing Methods for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of practical Ha-bandry- “ 

tes to be encountered in learning Practical 

Husbandry, und on the Means of overcoming them. 

On the different kinds of Farmins- 

On the Persons required to Conduct and Execute the Labor 
of the Farm. 2 . 

Oa the Braaches of Science most applicable to Agricul- 
ture. 

On the Institutions of Education best suited to Agricultural 
Science. 

On the Evils attending the neglect of Land 
others to learn practical Agricaltore. 

On observing the details and recording t 

ing by the Agricultaral Student. 


Teeus or THE Work.—The American edition, the first 


The Guide 


se two large royal 
es, with 18 or 20 

engravings on 
illustrating almost 


0 


lowners and 


he facts of Farm- 


the 7th of March, j 3 ; i nfasion | here which was not worthy of the occasion, the place. | 505 be understood, under 2 few more decisions like the 3 c ; 1 : 
be opposed, ‘in all its provisions, to the fullest extent.” daymucuses =a i grandson, and a La d py and more, of the man ? and that is saying enough for | preseat, snd all tutare ‘difficulty will be avoided. We have the Hebrews, like ourselves, must have p= ea number of which is already issued, will be published im 

: how, it got }Of his first waking. said to those who stood sroun® him, zs ares aubt that much of the excitement wes occasioned, on | groping in midnight darkness and confusion. With it, js-mi-monthly numbers of 61 peges, with an Enelish steel 
That pledge got 987 endorsers. But somesow> t Aad P 1f, [am somebody else- That is I, yon-| you OF any body else. [Applause.] What sentiment | he pari of many of the eitizeas of South Bend, 1a conse- direct <8: engravioz in each number, of which there will be aboot 22 
very many critics also; and so, after a while, it leaks ee 19 whi Htending |have Lutiered here to-night which might net be re-|quence of either misapprehending the irue nature of the they had light, not merely as of thesun, to em, |". Price 25 ceats per Number, or $5 in advance for 

in hi i forgot it, on |er-’ Soin that other state to which we are ail tending gies, or the law under which they were acting. All citi-|but of Him who created that luminary. the 22 Numbers. 
ont that Mr. Webster had in his desk, but forgot it, on }® e having thrown away his thir- corded on the blue vault of heaven, and read by every |[°°— Sccording to the decision of the jadge, are bound to : 3 
if Judas should wake up- S he Mon-|anow the law, and great pains will hereafter no doubt be For observe. Sir, what, I must think, would be the ef- CLUBBING: 


ary trial. The remembrance, 
of this fact, helped him. 
eft endorsing his omissions ! 
his forgetfulness! But, lo! let them be comforted, 
since Mr. Webster soon proved to the Newburyport 
Committee that there was at least one‘ insuperable’ 
objection to jury trial in such cases! That argument 


intelligent being, from Maine to the Halls of t 
who made | tezumas ? [Laughter from the enemy.] And yet, what saken 
have we beheld here to-night? I stand here to say} zes awarded, will be very great. 
that friend Garrison did not utter the sentiment (nor) 4 nae as been ‘i by New ——= counsel for 
: oO! igment. 
ave 1) that could not have been uttered in the eity of|""" eee = 
: = oS ES SSS = 
ashington without a mob. [* Sit down i : ‘A Baltimore correspondent of the Tribune writes as 
I know we have been charged with talking treason. | ¢jiows :. 


amendment proposing j 
the lucky remembrance, 
Alas for the 987 whom it 1 


‘Iam not myseli— 


fect of the restoration of this beneficent law to our 
own codes, from which it was finally torn by the impi- 
ous clause in the United States Constitution. Restor- 
ed,the master would reason, “if I do not treat my 
my servant well he will runaws; , and if he does, I 
shall not again recover him.” Concession, doubtless 
the smallest possible for the purpose of retention, 


ty pieces of silver, he woull say- 
thatis myseif, yonder—that great Statesman, : 
a speech in March—(Mirth and hisses. Great noise 
and confusion. The officers remove two orthree disor- 
derly individuals from the hall. ) : 2a 
Let me congratulate this triumphant assemblage on 
tainitis a trium- 


3 ; i ded |the progress of our cause. sin i ight? I kn have been 5 Fi 2 

again helps the retainers, and soothes their woun cmarulsive, enthusiastic |But have we talked it to-night? on MS ‘A trial of Capt. William K. Gardiner, master of the brig : 

sages ab i i here it|phantassemblage. It shows an impulsive, ee ere . [No2] | Fr y 4d Willam Hompbries, first mate of the |would be made. Gradually, however, still further 
feelings; it is hardly worth while to say where it/P was told charged with opposing civil government. [‘No.’]}Frances Jane, an! illiam Hump! rie os ao “3 oui nate % isis ae 


. same vessel, for the manslaughter i 
Civil government | the co cook of the brig, is now progressing in the 
ean you say as | United States District Court before Judge” Heath. The 
vessel sailed from Baltimore for Porto Rico on the 2ist of 
February last, and the cook being dronk the first day, the 
captain and mate beat him most wing Up 


+ in this very hall I Z i 
eek Bae AS tithe most eloquent Have we opposed it here to-night? 


has been respected on the platform ; 
much for it off the platform? [* Yes? *‘No] 
should have been glad had the opportunity been 


leaves Daniel and his tardily remembered amendments! 
But presto! up jumps the statesman, afew days after, 
and submits to the Senate, not an amendment, but @ 
Bill securing this ‘ impracticable’ right of jury trial— 
and a Bill that hed lain in his desk since February | [He said, 


pose, until the master would find Slavery more intoler- 
able to Aiza than to his slave, He would say, “take 
your freedom, and for your labor, if I want it,”—as he 


some twelve months since, by one : 
clergymen of Boston, that ifever he became an aboli- 
tionist, he would 
«I was born V 


iy 
inginian, and that Lees 
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ment and iuel. Nouyjghment js said to exist chiefly 
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| ht desirable"to continue the colloquies any lin the “ Knockers,” the other evening, 
Miscellany. cer at oe suggestion of several penilerian, of the few men not afraid of the world. and whatever |—they ¢ 

‘the ladies removed from the sofa, where they had |he sees and believes, with his logical and bold mind, | 
sat during the evening. and remained standing in jhe has the courage to tell, and iell well. The nu-|selv 
another patt of the room. The knockings were | merous places in which these Knockings have been | them 
now heard on the doors, at both ends of the room, | heard, within the past year, show that the ghosts | 
= Not being entirely persuaded, as yet, of our own producing a vibration on the panels. which was felt |at large have got the trick of it, and the ‘* demon-|ac 
omniscience, we are unwilling to decline knowing | by every one who touched them. Different gentle- | stration, altogether. to our thinkin a 
anything more ; and we, therefore, accepted a0|men stood on the outside and the inside of the door jextent and respectability to warrant grave atten- | consi 


invitation, lately, to pass an evening with the|at the same time, when loud knockings were heard ition. An electric telegraph across the Styx, before | possible 
d make death lear oF 


o their 


SS SS 
From the Home Journal. | 


POST-MORTUUM SOIREE. 


“Knockers.” The inducement was somewhat! on the side opposite to that where they stood. The|they get one across the Atlantic, woul 
strengthened by the possibility that spirits have | ladies were at such a distance from the door in both jless of a separation from friends than a voyage t 


preferences as to the society they are expected to| cases, as to lend no countenance to the idea that the | Europe—but there is no end to the speculation on 


meet—for the party was small, and would be ae 


sidered select, we should suppose, in any world 
populated principally from this. We venture to 
name the gentleman, as it 15 something, when} 
spirits knock, (with or without bodies,) to know 
whom they are knocking for; and we shall not 
hear, till we are beyond « affidavits,” whether 
there was anything compromising 10 the uncertain 

rtion of the company. Our host was Rev. Ru- 
fus W. Griswold. and, present, were Fenimore Coo- 

er, Rev. Dr. Hawks, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Bancroft, 

o. Lyman, Tuckerman the Essayist, Dr. Francis, 
Dr. Marcy, Mr. Bigelow, of the Evening Post, 
Mr. Ripley, of the Tribune, and one or two others. 

On our way in, we saw the “ Knocking Party,” 
of four ladies, looking for the house—into which, 
(it is, perhaps essential to state,) they had never 
before entered, and the floors and walls of which 
they had had no opportunity, of course, to cram 
with accomplices and hammers. A stout lady, of 
the ordinaty small-town type of maternity, led the 
way, followed by three youug ladies considerably 
prettier than the average The eldest of these, 
Mrs. Fish, is a widow, perhaps twenty-five years 
of age, and she is the spokeswoman of the knock- 
ing spirits; though we are a little surprised, prece- 
dent and all things considered, that one of the vir- 
gins was not elected for that office. The two 
Misses Fox, as well as their_married sister, have 
nerves so plumply clad io health and tranquility, 
that it is difficult to reconcile their appearance with 
the fact that they have been worked upon, for two 
years, by the phenomena of unexplained visita- 
tions; and, indeed, throughout the evening, we 
were struck with their combined good-humor and 
simplicity, and the ease and unpretendingness with 
which they let their visitors (from both worlds) 
have their own way. They evidently won the re 
spect aud liking of all present, as the evening went 
on. 

{We had written the above when the Tribune 
was handed in, containing a carefully prepared and 
most correct account ol the spirit interviews. We 
will first copy it. thus making more sure of leaving 
nothing untold, and will afterwards add what little 
else we chanced personally to observe. | 


“or some time, perhaps a little over half an 
hour after the arrival of the ladies, no sounds were 
heard, and the company gave obvious symptoms of 
impatience. They were then requested to draw 
nearer the table, which was io {front of the ladies 
and form themselves into a compact circle. Soon 
after, faint sounds began to be heard from under 


the Hoor, around the table and in different parts of 


the room. They increased in loudness and fre- 
quency, becoming so clear and distinct that no one 
could deny their presence, nor trace them to any 
visible cause. ‘I'he question was now asked by the 
ghost-seers, “will the spirits converse with any 
one present?” No satislactory aoswer was obtain- 
ed, though there was a general rumbling succes- 
sion of sounds, the purport of which appeared to 
be ambiguous, to those who professed to be the 
most conversant with the language. The question 
was then put more definitely, with regard to seve- 
ral gentlemen present. After a good deal of co- 
quetting, it is said that replies would be given to 
any questions proposed by Dr. Marcy. He inquir- 
ed whether the spirit which he wished to converse 
with was a relation—was achild—and what was 
its age at the time of its death. We understood 
Dr. Marcy to say that the answers were correct, but 
nothing worthy of special notice was elicited. 

& Mr. Henry T. Tuckerman was the next to pro- 
pound inquiries, which, contrary to the usual cus- 
tom, he expressed audibly, so as to be heard by the 
ladies and the whole company. Having fixed in 
his mind the name of an individual, he asked, ‘ Did 
he live in New York? No answer. ‘In Balti- 
more? In Cambridge? In Boston ?’—three dis- 
tinct raps, which is the sign of an affirmative an- 
swet. A negative reply is indicated by silence. 
Mr. T. continued, ‘Was he a lawyer? A mer- 
chant? A physician? A clergyman ? Knocks, 
©Was he an Episcopalian? A Presbyterian? A 
Unitarian ¢—going over the names of the principal 
sects. Noanswer. At the suggestion of a yentle- 
maa, Mr | aclkod,‘ Wachoa Christian ?? Kuocks 
Mr. T. then asked the age of the person in a series 
of tens. * Was he twenty years old at the time 

~ of his death? Was be thirty # Fifty t Sixty?’ 
Knocks. ‘Has he left a family 2’ Knocks. ‘ Chil- 
dren 2’ Knocks. ‘Five? Three? Two 2? Knocks. 
«Did he die in Boston? In Philadelphia? In Al- 
bany ¢ In Northampton ? In Bennington ?’ Knocks. 
‘Did he die of consumption? Of fever? Of cho- 
lera? Of oldage?’? Knocks. 

« Phe person ia Mr. Tuckerman’s mind was the 
late Rey. Dr. Channing of Boston, who died in 
Bennington, Vt. while on a journey. The degree 
of correctness in the answers may he judged by the 
readers. It may be stated, however, that for the 
last years of his life Dr C. disclaimed the use of 
all sectarian names, preferring to be called only 
Christian, and that, though under seventy, his phy- 
sical powers had long suffered from premature ex- 
haustion. 

« Rey. Dr. Hawks was then urgently solicited by 
several of the party to propose inquiries, to which, 
after some hesitation, he reluctantly consented. He 
did not meet with any great success. The sounds 
uttered were faint, almust inaudible at several times, 
and in the great majority of cases indicated an in- 
correct reply. Dr. Hawks pursued his inquiries 
with exemplary patience, but, after several more 
ineffectual attempts, he resigned the floor to Dr. 
John W. Francis, who was welcomed with a gene- 
ral roll of knockings, from the mysterious agents, 
seeming to claim the privilege of old and intimate 
acquaintance. With his proverbial urbanity, seat- 
ing himself as if at the bedside of a patient, Dr. F. 
asked in terms of the most insinuating blandness, 
whether the spirits present would converse with 
any member of the company? Would they vouch- 
safe to speak to his illustrious friend, the world-re- 
nowned author, Mr. Cooper? Would they con- 
verse with the great American poet, Mr. Bryant? 
To these flattering invitations no reply was given. 
Would they speak to so humble an individual as 
himself? Loud knocks. Dr. F. then asked. fixing 
on a person ; Was he an American? Was he an 
Eaglishman ? Was hea Scotchman? The kuocks 
were loud and unanimous. Was hea merchant ? 
Was he 2 lawyer? Was he anauthor? Loud 
knocks. Washea poet? Yes, in distiact knocks. 
Will you tell his name? Here the spirits called 
for the alphabet, by sounds intelligible to the ghost- 
seers. The answers by this method are given in 
knocks at the letter desired when the alphabet ie 
repeated by one of the ladies. It then spelled out 
B-u-r—when the company indiscreetly, but sponta- 
neously, interrupted, by eryiug out Robert Burns. 
This was the irue answer, and after the interview 
with the favorite Scotch poet, Dr. F. declined any 
further communication. 

«Mr. J. Feanimore Cooper was then requested 
to enter into the supra-mundane sphere, and pro- 
ceeded to interrogate the spirits, with the most im- 
perterbable self-possessioa and deliberation. After 
several desultory questions, from which no satisfac- 
tory answers were obtained, Mr. C. commenced a 
new series of-iuquiries. Is the person I inquire 
about a relative? Yes, was at once indicated by 
the knocks. A near relative? Yes. A man? 
No answer. A woman? Yes. A daughter? A 
mother? Awife? No answer. A sister? Yes. 
Mr. C. then asked the number of years since her 
death. To this the answer was given in rapid and 
indistinct raps, some counting forty-five. others for- 
ty-nine, fifty-four, ete. After considerable parley- 
ing, as to the maaner in which the question should 
be answered, the consent of the invisible interlocu- 
tor was given to knock the years so slowly that 
they might be distinctly counted. This was done. 
Knock —knock—knock—for what seemed over a 
minute, till the number amounted to fifty, and was 
unanimously announced by the company. Mr. C. 
now asked, Did she die of consumption 4—naming 
several diseases to which no answer was given. 
Did she die by accident? Yes. Was she killed 
by lightning? Was she shot ? Was she lost at 
sea? Did she fall from a carriage? Was she 
thrown from a horse? Yes. ; 

* Mr. Cooper did not pursue his inquiries any fur- 
ther and stated to the companv that the answers 


a thick hearth-rug before the fire-place, as well as| 


sounds were produced by any direct communication | the subject, and we leave it with our readers. 


with them.. They now went jnto a parlor, under N. P.W. 
the room in which the party was held, accompanied | SS 

by several gentlemen, and the sounds were then} INTOLERANCE: 

produced with great distinctness, causing sensible og cause AND CURE. 


vibrations in the sofa, and apparently coming from Moab two yeas ago. applied to the Leeds and 


from other quarters of the room.” Yorkshire Insurance Company to get my property 

We could not but be struck with the disinclina- Joseph Barker, the heretic and democrat, they re- 
tion which these spirits seem to have for any intet-| ected my application. They insured my brother 
course with editors. A modified assent by knock-|'Renjamin’s property without hesitation. He was as 
ings, more or less strong, was given to every other | jjtra in his political and religious principles as my- 
proposal. When asked by Mrs. Fish, “would the] <eif but he did not exert himself so much, to propa- 
spirits converse with Dr. Francis?” the knocking gate his views by lectaring and writing. I was not 


was so loud and immediate as to create @ general | Gniy a heretic and a democrat, but a teacher and | 
a = reacher of heresy and democracy. The Leeds and | 
vorite in the nether world, that it suggested a query |‘Vorkshire Insurance Office could not therefore think | 
in our own mind, whether politeness may not £0 | of insuring my property. I might be a sober and an | 
farther even than we suppose. The knocking nex! /honest man; & prudent and a prosperous tradesman. | 
loudest was the assent given to an interview with|No matter: The Leeds and Yorkshire Insurance| 


laugh. The urbane Doctor was so evidently a fa- 


Dr. Hawks. To Mr. Cooper there was apparently | Company considered it necessary, to show that they 
no objection, though the assent was not very cordial; | strongly disapproved of my views and proceedings, 
but he seemed to improve on acquaintance, for, to by refusing to haye anything to do with me. It is 
no one, were the spirits half so willing to repeat) very probable that the Leeds and Yorkshire Insur- 
their revelations twice over. or half so explicit. Tol|ance Company insure the property of men who hold 
Mr. Tuckerman and Dr. Marcy, they were moder-| more ultra views than myself: and it is certain that 
ately gracious and communicative. The company, |they insure the property of drunkards, fornicators, 


however, (probably with an eye to the improve-| adulterers, and commercial thieves But what are 


+ inti ‘ = A 
ment given toa description, by the “pars magna) drunkards, fornicators, adulterers or commercial 


fuiz”) insisted on direct applications fcr interviews | thieves, compared with a man who endeavors to en- 
with the members of the Press. | * Would the Spir- |}ighten the people on religious and political subjects 
its converse with Mr. Ripley of the Tribune?” No|_“who wishes to emancipate the masses from priestly 
answer. ‘¢ Would the Spirits converse with Mr |and aristocratic thraldom—who endeavors to bring 
Bryant ?’ No aoswer. © Would the Spirits |the great body of the people to judge for themselves | 
converse with Mr. Willis?” No answer. The| what is true and right, and to act according to their | 
last two refusals surprised us somewhat, _for judgments, without regard either to the dictates of 
we had supposed that the world of imagina-| priests, or to the wishes of tyrants? Nay, what is 
tion was between this and the Spirit-land—| the vilest wretch on earth, provided he be of an easy | 
half-way to whence these knockers come, that is to} disposition and a quiet way of life, compared with a} 
say—and we expected that Mr. Bryant and ourself,| man who, though he teaches people to love and| 
as men who had done business in that intermediate| honor God, and to live for the welfare of each other, | 
world, would have been looked upon as neighbors. | yet speaks and acts in such a way as is caleulated | 
Either our trans-Styx ie geography is wrong—or|to make people, who have so long been the pliant 
ghosts have no taste for poets—or newspaper Edi-| tools of priests and tyrants, and the blind supporters | consider—they must con 
\that in allowing @ man 

hold intereourse with thei 
the young men and young wome 
as I should talk if | were one 0} 
they would be guilty of a eri 
sible magnitude ; 


tors (and this we could believe with very little | of superstition and kingeraft, into thinking, rational, 
more evidence) have no immediate connection with | virtuous and independent men. : 
Elysium. If we had been alone, in our “ dead cut,” 
by the way, we might have thought ita resentment 
tor our neglect «f a previous invitation ; for we had 
received the following pokerish note, a few days 
before, and in the multiplicity of engagements, had 
forgotten to attend to it: 

® Virs. Fox and her daughters, having received 
communications from the Spiritual world, would be 
happy to see Mr. Willis at Barnum’s Hotel, at any 
hour most convenient to himself.” 

What a whirl we live in (let us remark here, as 
gravely as you please !) when even the offer of im- 
mediate news from another world can be thrown 
aside among neglected invitations ! 

One little peculiarity, hitherto unremarked, came 
to our notice. The questioner’s seat, to give him 
access to paper and pencil, was on one side of the 
table, and, chancing to occupy the place between 
him and the ladies, we had accidentally thrown our 
arm over the back of his chair. Whenenever the 
knockings occurred, we observed that his chair was 
shaken, though our own intermediate chair, and the 
two standing immediately behind, were unmoved. 
We called attention to it, and it was corroborated 
by the other gentlemen. With such heavy weight 
in the chair as Mr. Cooper's, or Dr. Francis's, it republican principles among his countrymen. 
would have taken a blow with a heavy hammer to) “Well; e 
have produced so much of avibration. hat spir- Sef 
its can exercise mechanical force at all, is some- 
thing new to believe. And the law of mechanics 
would be equally puzzled (cavillers insisting that 
the ladies themselves produce these noises and vi- 
brations) to explain how Mr. Cooper's chair was 
shaken, when we aver, that, between their petti- 
coats and him, we sat unmoved, positively cutting 
off all physical and mortal communication. We 
may add that the ladies gave no particular attention 


ta the phenomena. talking willingly to anv one |—:.~ fom and mare! 
while the knockings were goig on. Later in the e 


and better men. 


not. I thought it my duty, bofore starting to Ame 


are said to have done—but they were not in the hu-|have the honor to be treated. 


between the widow and one of the young ladies, aod | such a country as England. 


the Spirits would have nothing to say to them in| [ feel no uneasiness on this account; much less 
our company. To one of the virgins, or to the Wi-|do [ feel any malice towards the directors of those 
dow singly, there was no demonstration. The spell. insurance companies. 1 amas happy with my pro- 
evidently, is in the combination and close locality of perty uninsured, for anything | know, as { should be 
these three. Yet it seems communicable, with | with it znsured. When I applied for its insurance. 
neighborhood and time. Mrs. Fish mentioned that, |jt was not to please myself, but to please my family 
in Rochester, the knocking visitaiton had spread; |and friends; and now, having made application for 
extending ie present, to twenty or thirty families. |jnsurance without suecess,—having done what I 
If it is to “spread the world over, and if we are |could to meet the views of my family and friends, | 
all to have spirits at our command, such as are al-|feel as much at ease, as if my property were insured 
ready proved to be able to shake chairs and move|for twice its value. Still, [ think it well to name 
tables, there will soon come a Fulton or a Morse. | those matters, that my friends may know,—and that 
who will put this ghost-power into harness, and it|the coming generation may know, if the coming 
will follow Steam and Electricity in. doing man’s generation should ever interest themselves in such 
work for him. Things really look like a removal |affairs,—how a heretic and a democrat. how a lati- 


of man’s curse at the Fall, labor ; and, if chloroform | tudinarian in theology, and a republican in politics, 
do as much for woman's curse, SO that she will no|was regarded and treated in the Borough of Leeds, 
longer “ bring forth in sorrow,” we do not see much |in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the Kingdom of 

fhe year one thousand eight hun- 


bindrance in the way of an early Millenium. Jt) Great Britain, in t 
would be wise, we fancy, pretty soon, to wash our |dred and forty-nine. 


hands aud take a holiday a litle oftener, that “all! To-day, May 13, one thousand, eight hundred and 
play and no work” may not prove rather tedious | fifty, | applied for the large room.in the Exchange 
than otherwise, when it comes, after all! Buildings, Leeds. 1 wished to deliver some lectures 

With three men on the outside of a door andjin it in reply to Mr. Williams, the Methodist 


three on the inside, watching it closely, that door | preacher, who made his furious attack on me at the 
could not be so violenily knocked upon as to trem-| public Education meeting, at Leeds, on the 16th 
ble, though no visible force approached it, without |of April last. Mr. Smith, the person who generally 
giving one something to believe We witnessed |lets the room, told me. that if they agreed to /et me 
this, with one band upon the panels, and what can|the room, it would be £2 a night ; but he added, that 


it be, but the exercise of a power beyond anything |the committee were rather particular as to the ob- 
of which we have hitherto known the laws ? That jects for which they let it. 1 told him that my ob- 
itis to be subject to human control seems probable, ject was to reply to certain remarks made by Mr. 
for it acts, at present, in a certain obedience to hu-| Williams, the Methodist preacher, at the Education 
man orders, and is most obedient to those who have | Meeting, in the Cloth Hall Yard.—that there was 
used it longest. There seems an alphabet to learn, |to have been a public discussion between Mr. Wil: | 
ia this as in other new fields of knowledge; and, liams and me, but that Mr. Williams had refused to 
indeed,—considering the confusion of ideas in the keep his engagement; and that that was the rea- 
minds of those who visit and try to talk, off-hand, \son | wished to deliver some lectures on the subject. | 
with these newly discovered “ natives,’’—it is won-|He said there was a difference of opinion amongst 
derfal that the Knockers make themselves as well |the members of the committee; but that they were | thereto 
understood as they already do. If Providence de-| unwilling to let the room for anything that would | 


found an agent, at last, ELECTRICITY, by which they | matter before the committee. He did so; and then 
can communicate with the world they have left, it\came back and informed me, that the committee de- 


must soon, ia the progressive nature of things, ripen clined letting me the room for that object. 


ta an intercourse between this and the spirit-world.| As I have said, | mention those matters, not be- 
The failure of the “Cincinnatians” to establish | cause they affect my individual interests, but be- 
their “clairvoyant telegraph,”’ three or four years | cause I wish my readers to understand how a man 
ago, may have been owing to the fact that the new |of liberal sentiments in theology and politics is re- 
power is an intelligence, and will not be basely em- | garded by orthodox sectarians aod middle class poli 
ployed to “fetch and carry ”’ for trade. But we un-|ticians. As [ have intimated, I attribute this Saal : 
derstand it hag consented to be employed for heal-|rance in our publie companies, partly. to a dislike of 
ing. A report was made to the Homeopathic col-| popular liberty and independence. It may also be 

partly attributed toa regard to their own reputati : 
employed these Knockers to consult the Spirit of|and profit. Many people refuse to patronise oe 


lege, of New York, recently, that a physician had 


Hahnemann as toa case despaired of, and the in-|lic bodies, that show a disposition to ac 
fe 3 0 
structions given in the reply had been followed, to oe 


clairvoyance, of course, as Spirits know where they | views. They hold certain opinions whi 

can be of use, better than we, and are more at ee to look on sith antalominis aa yaa cece Dea 
sure to knock and tell us, than we to look upaclair-| Their intolerance js the natural result of 

voyant. But then comes the wonder, how those, orthodoxy. They believe, for instance tee 
who have got well out of this world, should either | terests of morality, and the eternal welfare . he it 
wish or consent to have anything more to do with |souls, depend on their belief in the doctri ee 
it! Or is it as schoolmasters go back to mix with | trinity, satisfaction to justice, natural de Bes ob; ihe 


children for their good, or as missionaries fall be-| tification and salvation by faith . Pravity, jus- 
> { REE ae f= Sein ale. pas eet a a by faith alcne, eternal tor- 


i to God, : 
in duty to in animal flesh and plood, and: in vegetable com- 


nds which exact rrespond thereto, called ve- 
ti ares snd casein. Fuel exists in 
contains yych carbon : fat and starchy 
d|vegetables, potatoe 
: erson bake ae ourishment than he wants, I 
dito be wasted. if he take more fuel than he 
wants, part of it is wasted, and part of it the body 
stacks away as fat. These men of science further-| p 
that the correct diet of a healthy man 
must contain eight parts of fuel food to one of nour- 
This preserves equilibrium, they say— 
therefore, an adult; the child, who has to 
come bigger as it lives, has use for an excess of nour- 
"And so one of the doctors, Dr. R. D. 
this table; it has been often copied. 
f nourishment to fuel is in 


for he is one | therefore 


d by their love 
pound by the str 


imaginable, to opp those who speak an 


lated to bring men to 
as foolish and fal 


such doctrines a 
d to make it as 


der themselves bound t 
for such men to gain ac! 
to the public eye- 
heological principles 
ir belief were true, 12 
ibe excusable, but p 
the leading principl 
jin conscience to 
do all that is not. in 
bidden by Jesus or b 
btaining any oppor 
ading our views. 

ined that orthodox em 
d away work-people b 
ered erroneous or Hé 
thodox employers did no 
und by their belief to 
tinued those erroneous 
out violating 


g, is of sufficient |regard 


ligious belief, 
them to do 80. 
tolerance would n 
Those who believe 
es of orthodox theology, 
that they lawfully can, 
their judgment, 
y God, to pre 


Thompson, gives 
The proportion 0 


Milk (food for a 


expressly for- 
such persons 


as myself from o tunities whatever 


of publishing or spre: 
Some have compla 
have sometimes turne 
they held wha 


growing animal). 


insured. As soon as the Directors found that { was | 


t they consid r (food for an animal at rest) 


| more than what t 
do. They could not hi 
or heretical men in th 
their principles ; 
who hold such p 
duty to God and t 
employer considers 
to promote the sp! 
tion, of the souls 
lieves, that it is impossibl 
saved,—that it is impossi 
favor of God and the blessings 
they believe such doctrines 

An orthodox employer believ: 
le were led to renounce suc 
f the trinity, natural depravity, 
f Christ, justifica 
the merits of Ch 
hodox employer believes. t 
people were led to renounce those doct 
ace such doctrines as t 
k-people would not on 
ed down into 


-. - -root iapioca, 828° : 
eir employ with Arrow-Trool, SBpioce BS ‘ 
without acting co 
rinciples, must be 


© men’s souls. 


lieve to be their 
Every orthodox 
himself bound to do what he can 
tual welfare, the eternal salya- 
of his work-people. 
e for his work- 
ble for them to obtain the 
of eternal life, unless} gi 
he himself believes. 
es, that if his work-peo- 
h doctrines as the d 
satisfaction to 
tion and sal- 


Very well, gentl 


able to obtain without the biting or tl L 

panes peopl we Lawl ete ae ue tion of some beautiful ray must have rested on the 
thing er : Z f the Jewesses.” 

a Beeb, yehout fat, and fresh meat brow of the 

en it is old enough to bit 


seyenth year, 
sugar, light meat 
for its dinner, wh 
a little well-cooked Vv 
poor creature, to t s 
due season, only pittance 0 } 
pildren, while they are grow1D8;| Mont Cenis—one, in particular, where there will be 
k for breakfast, made into @ por 4850 feet of mountain, capped with eternal glaciers, 
ld deny them beer. You know] overhead at the middle of the tunnel, so that not only 
that is, and yet these people say| will the workmen and machinery in construction, apd 
ounce of meal ina whole bucket-| the passengers and trains in transit, be buried to that 


Justice by the death o 
hat if his work- 


hose which I 
ly be shut out 
hell—plunged 
d fire, tortured with fire and 
d by devils and lost 
o the most unutt 
h of soul and body, 
nd gnashing of 
ider themselves 
emn and awful o 
do all they can to prevent 
ds of what they consider 
ir work-people. 
if they be consistent— 
to work in their factories, to 
r work-people, to talk to 
n in their workshops 
f their work-people, 
me of the greatest pos- 
nitely worse than mur- 
d consider the murder of a few 
trifle, compared with 
1; and they would 
ion of heretical individuals in 
as conniving at the destruction 


adopt in their p 
teach, their wor 
of heaven, but tumbl 
over-head in flames an 
brimstone, mocked and insulte 


oatmeal and mil 


how strengthening 


that there is not an K 
jd deny them comfits, cakes, wine, 


dge them nuts; but our boys shall 


tall this.. We will teach them to so life itself must be respired, from either extremity, with 
d wine as glory; we will educate) | t-scial aid, in shape of currents of fresh air transmit- 
arts. Once let our art secure over) ted, and of foul withdrawn, by mechanical apparatus 
the stomach its ascendancy, and the civilized orga) ever at work, at least during excavation, which is also 
w desires. Vitiated cravings, let the) itself to be effected by machinery of a new and simpic 
| them; let them pone Cay neta) mone by woven ee ee ee ee 

i page, as young women will eat ¢ whereby the trains are also to be ran through the tun- 
aad male BE sciniee ios thee nature to do so, but| nel, which ascends, from the northern or Savoy side, 
t tom of disordered function. We]at Modane, all the way to its exit at Bardenneche, 


souls, subjected unceasingly t 
and excruciating agonies bot 
and forced into weeping, wailing, @ 
teeth for ever and ever. 
bound therefore, by t 
gations conceivable, to 
any one from sowing the see 
error and heresy amongst the 


cake as bliss, an 
them to a love of t 


sanitary doctors cal 


because it is a symp 
know nothing about 
has won the day, an 


The Leeds and Yorkshire Insurance Company 
must show that they abhor a man who tries fo raise 
the masses to freedom and independence, above all 
other men. They must show, that though they can 
insure the property of drunkards, fornicators, adul- 
terers, and thieves, they must not insure the proper- 
ty of a man who would increase the influence and 
power of the working classes, by making them wiser 


fanction. ; appetit 
d the pale face of civilization is 


PJain sugar, it is 
ren; there is some 
Suppose we tel 
know no better; : 

i upon sugar, 
Sl auisays atic ny sete tet: a Mr. Rich- behind, from which they are afterwards detached 
bes among the Arabs of Sahara, 
h he lauds, that they are in the 


bout them stick of sugar in ®| 114 it is estimated that the whole excavation will be 
hich they bring out from time t0| completed in four years. The gallery to be perforated 
time for a suck, a8 we bring out the snuff-box for &| by the machines will be thirteen feey wide by seven feet 
But we will tell our children that lain| high, and this once cut through, the bore will be en- 
Js the teeth; sugar mixed with chalk or|larged by ordinary means to twenty-five feet in width 
other mess—that is to say, civilized | and nineteen feet in height, and a double line of rails 
they are welcome to. laid, The estimated cost of this great tunnel is only 


hundreds of human beings as a 
the destruction 
consider the tolerat 
their establishments 
of a number of immortal souls. 
The truth is, orthodox peopl 
themselves bound to persecute, to 
who disbelieve their pecu 
abroad such opinions as t 
promulgate. They w 
if they had the oppor 
as myself, not only 
their work-people, but from 
their friends, 
countrymen, or any 0 
natural tendency of a 
to make people 
doctrines were true, 
who hold them, either to compel 
silent, or to put them as qui 
possible out of the world. 
people wonder how 
men as me to live. 
morning and night, ev 
me away from the eart 
melancholy tones imaginabl 
for that man if he had nev 
could do it without 
danger to their own liv 


of a single sou 


famous for their sow 
ardson tells us of tri 
whose beautiful teet 
habit of keeping 
leathern case, W: 


At first, I supposed that the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Insurance Company would stand alone in this re- 
spect. I afterwards, however, found that they did 


e cannot help but feel 
) some extent, all 
liar doctrines, 
hose which I believe and 
der themselves bound, 
tunity. to prevent such persons 
from holding intercourse with 
holding intercourse with 
1s, their neighbors, their 
thers of their fellow-men. 
belief in orthodox doctrines is 
and if the orthodox 
the duty of those 
all heretics to be 
ekly and as quietly as 
Numbers of orthodox 
God Almighty can a 
Numbers of them 
ery day of their lives, to take 
h. They exclaim, in the most 
e, ‘lt had been better 
er been born.’ 
injury to their reputation or 
es, they would put me to 
ider they were doing God 
and conferring on mankind an 
in putting me quickly and 


rica, to try again to get my property insured. | 
accordingly applied to a company for that purpose. 
The company declined. A friend of mine promised 
to apply to one or two other companies for me. He 
did so; but to no purpose. Not # company vould -be 
found that would insure my property. They did 
not object to the amount for which | wished to insure 
it. They all objected, so far as I could learn, on} 
the broad principle, that they ought’ not to encour- | 
age a man who was a heretic in religion, and a dem- 
ocrat in politics, and who made it his study and en- 
deayor to spread his latitudinarian opinions and his 


yerdigris, or any 
their relation 
ourselves, we will eat anything. The 
more our cooks, with spice, with druggery and past- 
ry; raise our wonder up, the more we will approve ——MARTYRS OF THE Press.—Let us not forget the 
We will excite the stomach with| great debt of gratitude which those who enjoy the lib- 


their handicraft. 
we will make fish indigestible erty of these our later days owe to the press. This 


a peppered soup ; 
with melted butter, and correct the butter with 
We will take sauce, we will drink wine, 
we will eat pie-crust, we will eat 


indescribable productions—we will take celery and| > nblic proceedings would do for the common good. The 
cheese and ale, we will take liquor—we will take ary baught of those old times calls up a recollection of 
wine and olives and more wine, and oranges, and| the good, and brave, and clever men who haye been 
almonds, and anything else that may present itself ;| contributors to this great and excellent work. We calk 
and we will cali all that our dinner, and for such| to mind the indefatigable Prynn, with his pen that ne- 
the stomach shall accept it, We will eat more than] ver tired, and his heart that no punishments could 
we need, but will compel an appetite. Art against break; the republican, Lilburn, schooled under the 
Appetite for ever. 

Sanitary people bear ill-will to pie-crust; they 
teach that butter, after being baked therein, becomes 
a COMPoUnd hateful te Mus “etors bh wre will eat 
pies, we will eat pastry, we will eat—we would eat 
M. Soyer himself in a tart, if it were possible. 


We will uphold London milk. Mr. Rugg says| when at liberty to do so, an useful pen a ‘ainst an an 
that it is apt to contain chalk, the brains of sheep, | cient teeanhg which the people oan soaee to cast 
oxen, and cows, flour, starch, treacle, whiting, sugar| off. And painful memories here force their way in; 
of lead. arnotto, size, ete. Who cares for Mr. Rugg ? for who can overlook the wretched martyrs Twyn and 
London milk is better than country milk, for London | others, who were made victims when Charles II. turned 
cows are town cows. They live in a city, in close the palace of Whitehall into a huge brothel, and em- 
sheds, in our own dear alleys—are consumptive— ployed the Cavalier L’Estrange to find out, and send 
they are delightful cows; only ‘here mile isttaal se the gaol and the gallows, the men who dared to sigh 
strong ; it requires watering and doctoring, and then 
it is delicious milk, 

Tea, we are not quite sure about. Some people 
por eaoe tea took so sudden a hold upon the| gave many an opportunity of revenge, upon the ene- 
ce aoe ‘ . because it spread so widely in so| mies who had inflicted mischief upon him. Next fol- 
see : ee therefore, it supplies a want: its lowing in the list, comes the sturdy Defoe, who wrote 
pe oe raat i; ae suggests that it supplies a | 5° fully and so well; the bitter and witty Swift; the 
become general because it causes innocent intoxica-| Correct Addison; and the versatile Steele, and the 
tion. Few men are not glad'to be mrndarchoostnl rest, who gave a polish and a perfection to writings on 
harmlessly. For this reason [ think it is that the current topics for public prints which they had before 
use of tea and coffee has become popular; and since needed, ond the fruits of which we trace in our modern 


yin Sustains cheerfulness advances health— 
e body working with good will under a pleasant 
master—tea does our service little 
no es it can be rendered hurti 
ms : aac Se P aes 
ered but the best way of pressing it into keep him in bread A lord mayor beckons us from 
leymets = an wegritudinary acid, is by the the Tower, to remind us that his incarceration gained 
Gon th ng it extremely hot. A few observa-|°2@ step in advance, whilst the oloquent Erksine 
b the le, temperature at which food is refused | Pleads 12 Westminster Hall, a 
7 all the lower animals, will soon convince you William Hone, calmly but manfully beards an intole- 
* a in sar as regards tea only, but ina great Fant Judge st the Ol Pause en eee ae 
y Tespects—art has established h es 
“pees the appetite of Nature has tees bape. marough Oyo cantina ee 
ae e es & great respect for Alcoholic Liquors. 
ise ae ae ae the excess of these makes fat ; 
a 5 : 
is pe ee pi m 0 fave least need of fat, according The germs of liberty, planted under the shadow of the 
: ose who have most need of wine| press in the earlier days of its existence, have scatteret 


Lam not aware that I have lost anything 
by the bigotry or intolerance of those insurance 
companies. My property has taken no harm; and 
[ have saved the money that [ must haye paid for 
‘ts insurance, if I had not been so very unpopular 
with our orthodox religionists and middle-class poli- 
ticians. But it looks rather strange, that in Eng- 
land, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 2 
peaceful, sober. steady man, and a prosperous, if not 
a prudent, tradesman—a man who has generally 
had a tolerable reputation, even amongst his ene- i 


we will drink beer, 


a very great service, 
nealculable adyantage, 


é se strange, that in England, in the middle of the nine- 
evening, it was proposed to the Spirits to let us see|teenth century, a man of this description, should be in some 0 
them move the table across the room—a feat they | treated by public companies in the way in which 1|myself bound to act, to a grea 
eople now act towards me. 
as Theodore Parker, and W. J. Fox, 
t wicked of mankind. 
to God and to the human race. 
one that held such opi 
cursed of God. 
such opinions, 
rupt in soul, ani 
their opinions as 
their wickedness, had given th 
sions of the devil, to believe a lie, 
{ considered their belief of such opin- 
hich [ now hold, a proof that what- 
e the world, they 
lovers of sin, and 
And | considered it to be 
ld to prevent such persons 
ons in the would. If I had 
like the large room in the 
e Buildings, I should have considered it my 
persons the use of it. 


Wet wun Taayouls pelieved 
es, | considered 
t extent, as orthodox 
[ regarded such men 
as among the 
I regarded th 
1 looked on every 
nions as I now hold, as ac- 
ered the fact that they held 
as proot sufficient that they 
d incorrigibly wicked. 1 looked on 
a proof that God, on account of 
em up to strong delu- 
that they might 


I must uwlco pemarle. 
f those orthodox doctrin 


eee j ‘ __ | Atone of the Leeds Education Meetings I stated, 

An experiment was tried, as to what the Invisi-|that a schoolmaster of Leeds had objected to take a} mos 
bles would do with one of the ladies alone, or with | young man into his school as a scholar, because he 
two without the third, or with a gentleman, and )wwas the son of the NoToRIous Joseph Barker. I af- 
one or two of the ladies. The strongest kouckings |terwards heard that one person thought such a 
were on the floor beneath, when the widow and ber|thing hardly possible. 1 shall not be surprised if 
two sisters stood anywhere together. With two of) some think what Tam now stating hardly possible. 
them the knocks were fainter. We placed ourself)They will think it too late for such intolerance in 


ions as those w 
ever they might be openly, befor 
were, secretly, unholy, 

haters of righteousness. 
my duty to do what I cou 
from spreading their opini 
had at that time a room, 


duty to refuse to allow such 
[ should have considered, if I had allowed them to 
lecture on their peculiar opinions in such a room, 
that [ had been guilty of co-operating with God's 


ff I had had a man in my employ- 
ment who held such views as I now hold, | should 
have considered it my duty, if [| had seen reason to 
fear that he would infect other persons under my 
charge with his views, to dismiss him. I should 
have considered it my duty to dismiss him out of 
regard to the interests of those entrusted to my care. 
if 1 had had the management of an insurance office, 
[should even have hesitated to insure the property 
of a man who held and inculeated such views as 
those which I now hold and inculeate. 
certain that either the committee of the Exchange 
Rooms, or the directors of the different Insurance 
Companies, haye done anything, in my case, which 
[ myself should not haye done under similar circum- 
stances, some twelve or fifteen years ago. 

And [am sure | was sincere and conscientious at 
| was honestly religious, and ardently 
I wished for nothing so much as the 
|spread of the Gospel, and the welfare and happiness 
of mankind. I was, I believe, as zealous an advocate 
lof what | believed to be truth, and as unwearied a 
laborer in what | believed to be the cause of God 
and of humanity, as any man in England. It would 
: re be foolish for me to suppose, that the com- 
sign to subject an intelligent power to our service— |be likely to injure the interests of morality. I said pane egy oes (& i 
(ia addition to the unintelligent miracle-workers, |that my lectures would be likely to injure the inter- Cees auntie idee 
Steam and Electricity, which have successtully been ‘ests of morality in the opinion ‘of some but that in! 
given us)—the beginnings would, by all precedent, |the opinion of others they would be just the contra- 
es at least as imperfect and dimly understood asjry. | told him I had no desire that the room should 
these are. be let to me under any misconception,—that the | ini iti ; 

The suggestions and “ outside ” bearings of this| particular object of my a moka be to coe ghee conor ee nee ee ee 
matter are many aud curious. If these knocking | first, that the doctrines of Methodism are noé scrip- 
answers to questions are made. {as many insist) by tural, and secondly, that the scriptures themselves 
electric detonations. and if disembodied spirits are |are not a perfect standard of truth and duty. He 
still moving consciously, among us, and have thus said if I would stay a moment, he would lay the 


fragments in the ni. 
for slaughter, the next mornin 
cern us little, for it is not with 
ae here to do, but with the no 
: neve wie once obeyed and now commands our 
pe e, which is become the teacher where it was 

e taught, we duly reverence. Wh 
science shall obtain its college, 
See — shall haye its eminent 
teach Theory and Practice, then wo shall. have a|Si6% ond sem thet the the emcee to One ain 
eae ee for Patrons, a Grave digger for pe Snap ianie) her ee ee ee =i 

cipal, and a Cook shall be Dean of the iy 


SS ee 
Aworent AND Mopern Taavertine.—The ft 


ooms, and the di- 


inot be sincere and honest—or may not be desirous 
of serving the cause of God and of humanity. My 
own opinion is, that orthodox views of theology are to 
blame for the intolerance of many of those persons. 


[be tolerant; while certain other opinions render it 
|perfectly easy for honest and well disposed men to 
It is impossible to make orthodox peo- 
ple tolerant, without curing them of their orthodoxy. 
it would be a weakness, an inconsistency, a crime, 


ho has health or strength and intellect, haga 
pie ape for idleness- If men who are able to serve 
their generation neglect to do so, we ought in some way 
to punish them. Tf we cannot punish them by fines, 
imprisonment, oF transportation, we should punish them 
ene by the expression of our disapprobation 5 by_ holding 
m, sugar, alcoholic liquors-| hem up before the world as criminals, and refusing to 
t} hold friendly fellowship with them. ‘We ought not to 
content ourselves with saying, God will punish them in 
a future state; We ought to endeayor to bring down 


unishment upon them in some form in the present life. 


— The People. 

___Bravty oF Jewesses.—lt is related that Cha- 
ert on returning from his Eastern travels, wag 
asked if he could assign # reason any the women ofthe 
Jewish race were 80 much handsomer than the men, 
‘when he gave the following on? = Jewesses,” he said, 
«have escaped the curse which alighted upon their fa- 
thers, husbands, and sons. Not a Jewess was to be 
he crowd of priests and rabble who insult- 
ed the son of God, scourged Him, crowned Him-with 

d su x 
ena The women of Judea believed in the Savior, 
and assisted and soothed Him under affliction. A wo- 
man of Bethany. poured on his head precious ointment, 
which she kept in a vase of alabaster. The sinner an- 
nointed his feet with perfumed oil, and wiped them with 
her hair. Christ, on his part, extended mercy to the 
Jewesses. He raised from the dead the son of the wi- 
dow of Nain, and Martha’s brother Lazarus. He cured 
Simon’s mother-in-law, and the woman who touched 
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emen, We take your See As: Die hentar lis garment. To the Samaritan woman he 
segritudinary men, we know what use to make 0! was a spring of living water, and a sompassionate 


them. We will give infants tarinaceous food ; ar- 


row-root, tapioca, ar 
taught by you that so 
jsment in twenty-six. 


ild. : 
shes that we.are thankful to be| rection was to Mary Magdalene. He said to her, ‘Ma- 


: : b judge to the woman in adultery. The daughters of Je- 
d the like; quite ready to De} salem wept over him; the holy woman accompanied 
we give one particle of nour-\him to Calvary, brought tani belt ond spices; ae 
‘fell us, This diet is like put-| weeping, sought him in the sepulchre. ‘ Woman, why 

We are content. Leeches| weepest thou > His first appearance after the resur- 


Lb aned. (ay At the sound of his voice Mary Magdalene’s eyes 
r the Dlood mere opened, and she answered, ‘Master.’ The reflec. 


eit, with} —-Tue Seyen-MILE TUNNEL THROUGH THE ALps, 
i —To give some jdea of the boldness of this great un- 


egetable. They confine & child, dertaking, (says the London Weekly Times,) we may, 


his miserable fare ; perme in the first place, state that in its progress the tunnel 


f the ripest fruit. must pass under some of the most elevated crests of 


depth in the heart of the mountain, but all idea of 
shafts, either to facilitate excavation, or to promote 
ventilation, must be outof the question. The breath of 


against appetite| with & gradient equal to 19 in 1000. The machine, 
ee es once presented to the rock, projects into it simulta- 
neously four horizontal series of sixteen scalpels, work- 
ing backwards and forwards by means of springs cased 


a good thing to forbid our child-|in, and put in motion by the same water power.— 
thing healthy in their love of it.| While these are at work, one vertical series on each 
] them that it spoils the teeth. They| side works simultaneously up and down, so that toge- 
we do. We know that the negroes, ther they cut out four plocks, or rather insul- 


are quite| tate four blocks on all sides, except on the rock 


by hand, It has been already ascertained that each of 
the two machines, at the opposite ends of the tunnel, 
will excavate to the extent of twenty-two feet a day, 


18,904,942f, (£552,197) It is to be immediately com- 
menced at the north entrance. 


deht has not been imposed by one great act, or on one 
grand and showy occasion—but has been growing up 
day by day, and year by year, since the time when the 
Long Parliament showed the people what publicity for 


rod of a tyrannic monarchy, yet ready to denounce a 


tyrannic and hollow commonwenlth; f=. svbre-souled 
Milte=: “ith sk. guutus ur A poet, the patient endurance 
0 


a political martyr, and the strong and lofty mind of 
a republican statesman ; the clever and ready Marcha-~ 
mont Nedham, careless and irregular, perhaps, in days 
of mingled trouble and dissipation, but yet wielding, 


in type for the stern crop-eared Commonwealth, which 
preceded a debauched and degraded restoration. Then 
again we recollect Tutchin, goaded by the brutality of 
Jefferies to a career of political pamphletecring, which 


| think rather that its use has ambitious and sceptical Bolingbroke ; the graceful and 


leading articles. Wilkes and Churchill, with all their 
vices, present themselves for a share of our esteem; 
and, in a catalogue of newspaper worthies, who could 
ee In excess, | omit Sam Johnson, with his reports from the lobby; 
ul (so can bread| and Chatterton, with his contributions that failed to 


name to name—human stepping stones, as it were, 
approach the present day, the number of laborers iz 


the field of the press becomes greater and greater, an 
our gratitude has to be spread over ® wider space 


the elements of their multiplication on all sides, n° 


eee Se there is not much to say. We these newer vitalities have been true at the ancien 
es a : Tr. Beaumont’s servant, who had an stock. Within the present century, whenever a grea 
pen musket-hole, leading into his stomach, through truth has demanded to be known, there has been foun! 


which the Doctor mad: s 5 a Aue : bol 
e experiments. Man . | man ready to put it into words, and a printer bo 

ae more eae and tables drawn, of a eal enough to put itinto type. Whenever these truth 
ue, on the digestibility of divers kinds of meat. 


Climate and habit - 
eae : are, on such ts, param «ae s : : 
Pig is polution to the children atthe Sun: aaeie oe ee vie 


haye been found distasteful or dangerous, there ha 
been no lack of lawyers to prosecute, and (sometimes 


offered up at the shrine of intolerance by George iit. 


and Mussulman ; i i 

dinayians, peer aes children of winter, the Scan-| Castlereagh, and Eldon, Gaols have from time to NE 

}without it. Schri ot imagine Paradise complete | been filled, but still the bail rolls on, and liberty is th 

pagers mner, the sacred hog, cut up daily | Winner 12 the end. F. K. Hunts‘ Fourth Hstale 
y the tenants of Walhalla, collected his 


ght; and was in his sty ready 


——Tue Taree Brass Barrs:—At one time ther 
came from Lombardy to London a company of wealth 
reas. ro dent money, in any sums, large © 

small, provided they were paid a most exorbitant 12 
le Art of Cookery. | terest for the adoomjipdation: Shortly after their arr! 
val they placed their arms, which happened to be thre 
: blue balls, over the counting-house, and from this ei 
en segritudinary | Cumstance pawnbrokers, who also regard themselves? 
and when each Un-|™money lenders, adopted the same as n sign. Commo 
professor to| People, however, deny this account of the origin of th 


g. These'things con- 
a meat that we 


aculty. their redeeming whatever is pledged. 


in orthodox people to be tolerant. 
only become consistent and yirtuous in them, when 
they have ceased to be orthodox — The People. 


Toleration can 


turnpike-road was made in the reign of Charles IL..™ 


Gleanings from Foreign Publications. had to be supported at the point of the bayonet. 


was not till the reign of Queen Anne that turnpik 


Tue Ace Berore Newsparers.—I am 


ART AGAINST APPETITE. for something to say, 


The object of food is, so to support the body in its 
natural development that it may reach a reasonable 
age without becoming too robust. Civilization can 
instruct us so to manage, that a gentle dissolution 
treads upon the heels of growth, that, as Metastasio 


Si comincia a morir quando si nasce.” * 


An infant's appetite is all for milk; but art sug- 
ests a few additions to that lamentably simple die 


heretics, infidels, or republicans. But Ja: 

the cure of the patient. The “ Knocking” differs |thinking that these are the only causes ace 

from clairvoyance, in the fact, that the Spirit, in the }erance which I have been describing. In some nee § z 

IRE Ui, Sant capper Sriiccncs ie bo be altebatelde thes Fp le ee one oynenuy informed her 
medical attendant that, for the use of a baby, then 
about eight months old, she had spent ni ; 

in “ Infant's Preservative.” eaheneie 

preparation, the advertisements tell us that it com- 

pels Nature to be orderly, and that all infants take 

it with greediness. So we have even justice to the 

child. Pet drinks Preservative ; papa drinks Port 

Then there is “ Farinaceous Food.” : 


purpose, We must interpolate a bit of science. There 


one man be°2U8e he js j 

idle. If we try uit - py all that ave|they met these trains of horses, with their pat 
to live at th expense of his becttnan mA ae idle man | across their backs, the causeway not affording th 
inte imvnil or aie n'y Sesame | et ee ua, 0 ye 

ren. If we say i 

sneither shall ; travelling now-a-days! Our trains of ‘ick-horses | 
eon ory, man Buen to ae a Rect ts railway carriages, which, if our grandfathers were P 
way, and Theat to do what we can to indua: ha 


Of this, or of some like 


Us PAs "Sit SSR gEUrtD ME Moiese: peSAITe Soh 


roads were completely established. In 1754, improv 
so put to it turnpike-roads were made; but.so averse was the pe 


; that I would make a m le to their i i a 
4 ; emorandum | P. eir introduction, that tumults arose. An® 
2 th Bape ae lie that could be invented by a the end of the reign of ‘George Tl., a law had to 
does when she ay ae bs a ine Me Rutland| Passed, enacting it felony to pull down a toll-bar. | 
a int nge casualty, ‘* Luc 
‘ a el neo room and set that down »J?| London on horseback. We have an account of two Py 
“Oh, no matter ay Lucy, “ it can’t be true !”| forming @ journey from Glasgow to the English 
country next es ild; it will do for news into the|‘Topolis in 1739. It says there was no turnpike-To 
oe .’——Horace Walpole. oe me travellers came to Grantham, about one bY 
UTE SG nGMENTS = aA red and ten miles from London. ‘Up to that po 
should reg@™@ idleness Cary oo ie men | they travelled on a narrow causeway, ey an unm 
ee it as innocent or honorable in etch uoft rosilon eanhi gidesetth They mele a 
‘ it that so many should think i 
ry to pre nt the poor apa Speci ue gang, the mode by which goods seem to he transpo?. 
> Walle Y allow others to obtai: i 
but every PoSsible luxury, without it. not only bread,|horse of the gang carried a bell, to give warn’ 


to this period persons mostly travelled from Scotlan' 


time, strings of pack-horses, from thirty to forty in 
from one part of the country to another. The lea 


I cep 
f we condemn| travellers coming in an opposite direction ; and W 


to one man, If you plunge into the roadside.” How different the moet 


mitted to see at their speed, would frighten them 
e all thus|to their graves. A hundred years a fifty mile 
he se a eon t By tests Sy: 


anol 


